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SPIRITUAL VALUES 
IN TRAVEL 








“You ask for my impressions of South Africay Well, Africa is so vast 
and so new to me that in my short tour I have barely been able to scratch the 
surface, so that I can only give you my impressions in terms of spiritual values. 
Just let me explain what I mean by the phrase spiritual value—to me it means 
an experience which causes me to stop and send out my own particular form 
of a prayer. 


“Three scenes are outstanding in my mind. The first is at the Eastern 
Cataract of the Victoria Falls, majestically enhanced by its double rainbow. 
There silhouetted against the torrent of rushing waters was a small bush in its 
winter nakedness, isolated upon a rocky crag. The second experience occurred ; 
when a new appreciation of infinity came to me at Rhodes’ grave in the Matopos. 
My third experience occurred in the dusk at Paarl in front of the stately pile 
ot the Dutch Reformed Church with the colour of the evening sky behind it.” 








These are the impressions, recently recorded, of a cultured and widely- 
travelled woman. Her reactions to the South African scene epitomise in a new 
way the mental stimulus derived from travel in this land of realities. 


May we send you our special programme of winter travel entitled “ Reality 
Tours” ? Apply: Director of Publicity, South Africa House, Tratalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2, or the leading Travel Agencies, 
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“No use gambling on 


his taste in other 
directions, my dear — 
put your trust in 
FOUR SQUARE. 
Every man appreciates 
really good tobacco and 


cigarettes !” 


FOUR SQUARE 


Quality Tobaccos C Cigarettes 


Empire Mixture (Green Squares) 103d. 
Curlies (Purple Squares) - + + + 103d. 
Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) - + - 11d. 
Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) + - 11d. 
Original Mixture (Blue Squares) 1/23d. 
Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/3d. 
Sold in the new easy-to-open 1 oz. and 2-08. 









"SIAN 
a’ MY CIGARETTES, T00, bring the famous Four Square 


uality and flavour to cigarette smokers! Finest 


vacuum tins. All blends are Medium Strength. 


q 
Matured Virginia, outsize. 
Flat pocket tins ... 





25 for 1/6 
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During those anxious days 
when someone near and dear 
is desperately ill . . . during 
that endless waiting period 
when an exhausted patient 
battles for new strength... 
then it is that the gentle 
stimulus of Brand’s Essence 
the 
between recovery and 


often means difference 


relapse: 


WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, 
TAKE BRAND’S WITH YOU 


on giving her Brand’s ” 


| December 2 
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The attack has left her extremely 
», weak, but that will pass: keep 
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L n sickness give 


BRAND'S 


ESSENCE 


Brand’s revives 






strength 


From Chemists everywhere 
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Crawford's 
Scotch 


Shortbread 


The Shortbread of Tradition 
DELIGHTFUL FOR AFTERNOON TEA 


SOLD BY GROCERS & BAKERS EVERYWHERE 





By Appointment 
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NEWS OF THE 


IR SAMUEL HOARE’S resignation has relieved the 
situation substantially. As these lines are being 
written only the fact of it, not the full circumstances, 
are known, but if it is true that a group of Ministers 
were so deeply convinced of the impossibility of defending 
the peace plan (in spite of their original endorsement 
of it) that it was a question of their resignation or his 
they have placed the country under an immense debt. 
For Sir Samuel Hoare personally there will be general 
sympathy. He was a sick man when he went to Paris, 
and negotiated with a politician whom a Minister at the 
height of his mental and physical vigour would find a 
formidable proposition. He blundered obviously and 
undisguisedly, and a political career of devotion and in 
some respects of distinction will be interrupted—certainly 
not terminated. M. Laval’s position will be seriously 
compromised and his survival seems unlikely. His 
majority of 52 on a vote of confidence on Tuesday marked 
a moral defeat, for many more than 52 of his habitual 
supporters refrained from voting. M. Herriot’s resigna- 
tion from the chairmanship of the Radical Party, owing 
to the discontent of his followers with his acquiescence 
in the Laval policy, is a further significant symptom. 
Everything points to a political crisis in France. And 
France is in no state today to face crises with equanimity. 
* * * * 


The Coal Menace 

The coal situation appears to have taken a less satis- 
factory turn since the article on a later page of this 
issue was written. It is clearly too soon yet to be 
satisfied that a strike is out of the question, but the 
miners would be extremely unwise if they misinterpreted 
the public sympathy expressed with them in many 
quarters—not least in the House of Commons, There 


WEEK 


is a general feeling that their demand for negotiations 
with the owners on a national basis is reasonable. There 
is a general desire to find a way to secure the men an 
increase in wages. But the way has still to be dis- 
covered. The miners’ leaders themselves can give no 
satisfactory indication of where the money is to come 
from. It cannot be produced, except in the undesirable 
form of a Government subsidy, at the point of a pistol 
or in a space of days or even weeks, That some increase 
is promised, and explorations as to how to _ provide 
more are in progress, should suflice for the moment. 
The current of public opinion is flowing in the men’s 
direction. It will be folly if they check it by their own 
action now. 
* %* * * 


The Naval Discussions 

The naval conference is taking very much the expected 
course. The Japanese have put forward their demand 
for ““a common upper limit” for all navies, but no 
amount of discussion is likely to produce a formula that 
will reconcile that stipulation with the British and 
American insistence on the preservation of ratios—in 
other words, of the superiority of their fleets over the 
Japanese. In the circumstances the best hope lies in 
a proposal put forward by Lord Monsell on behalf of 
the British Government on Tuesday that each country 
should publish its building programme for the next 
six years or some similar period. The adoption of that 
suggestion would at least have the effect of checking an 
unlimited fleet competition in the immediate future, and 
provide a respite after which agreements impracticable 
now might yet be found possible. But the Americans 
are obviously right in contending that no mere declaration 
of intention in the matter of building programmes would 
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be sufficient. The programmes would have to be 
embodied in a formal agreement, though no doubt with 
provision for some limited amount of variation. Some- 
thing on these lines, together, it may be hoped, with the 
limitation of the tonnage and gun calibres of individual 
vessels, is as much as can reasonably be looked for from 
the conference. 
* % xk * 
A Parliament for Egypt 
Events in Egypt have moved rapidly in the past week. 
The Prime Minister, Nessim Pasha, whose resignation 
had been predicted, remains on the contrary firmly estab- 
lished, with a united front of all parties supporting him, 
at any rate temporarily. The constitution of 1923 has 
been restored by King Fuad, Sir Miles Lampson explain- 
ing on behalf of the British Government that though 
Whitehall was critical of the constitution, it had no desire 
to impose a veto on it. At the same time negotiations 
with Great Britain on the basis of the 1930 draft treaty 
are contemplated. Unfortunately that treaty is only in 
part applicable in the situation that exists today. 
Egyptians themselves, conscious of the menace beyond 
their frontiers, would by no means welcome the reduction 
of British troops in Egypt to the numbers suggested in 
the treaty, nor in present circumstances would there be 
the smallest prospect of Italy agreeing to the abolition of 
the capitulations—though that is no reason why this 
country should not announce its willingness to see them 
go. Egypt’s immediate preoccupation will be with 
preparations for the election, which can hardly take place 
before the late sprmg. Whether the united front will 
survive as long as that is highly doubtful, and whether the 
Wafd will consent to a National Government after the 
elections more doubtful still. Altogether Egypt’s return 
to Parliamentary methods will be watched with interest 
and sympathy, but hardly with complete confidence. 
%* * * * 
Great Britain and Germany 
Following on a recent visit of the French Ambassador 
in Berlin to Herr Hitler, the British Ambassador, Sir 
Eric Phipps, was on Friday received by the Fuhrer. 
The communiqué issued as a result of the meeting was, 
as usual, meagre, and_ speculation regarding the 
subjects of the conversation was, as usual, lavish. 
Actually there is no reason to believe that anything more 
than an exchange of views, leading to no visible progress 
in any particular direction, took place. Germany is 
watching the European situation closely—and at the 
moment, it may be assumed, sardonically—with the 
fixed resolve to keep her own path and commit herself 
to no one. That was the policy laid down by Herr Hitler 
in his last speech on international affairs, and there is 
nothing to suggest that he has changed his mind. The 
conclusion of the proposed Western Air Pact is much to 
be desired, and Herr Hitler is believed to favour it, but 
there is not much prospect of getting agreements between 
London, Paris and Berlin till the air clears in the south. 
It is obviously useful for the British Ambassador to keep 
touch with Herr Hitler, particularly in view of the part 
the latter plays personally in the determination of German 
foreign policy, but not helpful that every visit to the 
Chancellery should be treated as a démarche. 
. * * * 
President Benes 
The election of Dr. Edouard Benes as Dr. Masaryk’s 
successor in the Presidency of Czechoslovakia was as 
inevitable as any appointment dependent on the casting 
of votes can be. His fortunes and Dr. Masaryk’s have 
been interwoven since the day when the outbreak of war 
in 1914 brought to the associated Czech and Slovak 
peoples the hope of achieving independent statehood, 
and the twomencan claim almost equal shares in the great 


———————S—S=S= 


task of “the making of a State.” As Masaryk was jy 
Benes’ mind his predestined leader, Benes was in 
Masaryk’s mind his predestined successor. He alone has 
that intimate knowledge of the retiring President’s Motives 
and methods that will enable the direction of Czech. 
slovakia’s fortunes to be carried on unchecked ang 
unvaried, That there should be talk of opposition {, 
Dr. Benes may seem surprising to observers familiar with 
the Foreign Minister for sixteen years as the outstanding 
representative of his country on the international stage. 
But no Minister in a country like Czechoslovakia can keep 
out of the currents of party politics, and Dr. Benes, as 
a Socialist, has plenty of enemies on the Right. Without 
President Masaryk’s backing he might well have been 
defeated. As it is, his necessary withdrawal from inter. 
national conclaves, and particularly from Geneva (he js 
at this moment President of the League Assembly), will 
be a European loss. 
* * * * 

Food Values and the Farmers 

The report of the League of Nations Health Organisation 
on Diet and Health has an economic as well as a hygienic 
value. It has its origin, indeed, in a proposal by Mr, 
S. M. Bruce, the Australian High Commissioner, who 
emphasised the importance of studying in association the 
needs of agriculture and the needs of public health, 
It is a notable event when the foremost public health 
authorities in the world meet to decide on the optimum 
diet from the point of view of nutritive value for average 
men, women and children in any country. It is to be 
observed that emphasis is broadened out from the 
importance of carbohydrates to the importance of 
food substances rich in minerals and vitamins. And 
when it is laid down that milk, eggs and potatoes are of 
particular importance in this connexion, the value of the 
economic side of the report becomes manifest. In this 
country these particular substances are all home-produced, 
and if their consumption can be increased the farmer will 
benefit no less than the consumer. We have made a 
beginning with milk in the schools, and campaigns for the 
increase of milk-consumption are in progress or in 
contemplation. The League report is, of course, an 
international document, but the Ministries of Health and 
Agriculture and the Board of Education should give it 
immediate and sympathetic attention. 

* X* * * 


The Health of the Child 

The first annual report of the new Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, Dr. A. S. MacNalty, 
sounds an almost lyrical note when its writer declares 
that, “‘ in this land of fog and mist and, let us add, this 
land of bright spring days and radiant summers, the 
old Greek spirit has been recaptured and harmony 
between training of the mind and training of the body 
has been re-established. It is implicit in the aims and 
objects of State education.” This is perhaps putting 
it rather high. In these columns last week it was demon- 
strated how far we still are from achieving such an ideal 
in our educational system. Work, it is true, is going 
forward. Much is being done to establish harmony 
between bodily and mental training, but a long road 
still lies ahead. But that in any case concerns only one 
section of the Report. Another, equally important, 
deals with the feeding of school-children. Under the 
new milk-in-schools scheme the children receiving milk 
on payment have increased from 900,000 to 2,650,000, 
and the number receiving free milk has increased five 
times between 1931 and 1935. In spite of this there is 
full justification for the new circular just issued by the 
Board of Education calling for more frequent physical 
examinations of the children with a view to supple 
mentary nutrition where necessary, 
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Organising Eggs 
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The Week in Parliament 
The report of the Eggs and Poultry Reorganisation Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Inevitably 


(Commission for Great Britain, published on Tuesday, is 
mainly concerned with the fiscal arrangements affecting 
the industry. Under the Ottawa Agreements the former 
10 per cent. ad valorem duties were replaced by specific 
duties ranging from 1s. to 1s. 9d. per 120 eggs, and the 
Commission consider that as the existing rates are unlikely 
to reduce imports below the current level, there should be 
an increase of 6d. per 120 on foreign eggs, and a duty of 
gd. per 120 on Empire imports. This maintains the 
margin of Empire preference, but it introduces a new 
departure in the taxing of Empire products—and marks 
a move towards more tariffs rather than less. It is pro- 
posed that 25 per cent. of the yield from the duties should 
be earmarked for the assistance of the home industry, 
particularly to cover the initial expenses of marketing 
schemes. The producers will now have to decide whether 
they will adopt the marketing schemes in conjunction 
with the recommendations of this report. We are in 
danger of becoming over-regulated by these schemes, 
and whether eggs need to suffer regulation in the 
producers’ interest, and possibly at the consumers’ cost, 
js debatable. If they do, this is no doubt a workable 
scheme. 
# * * * 

The Increase in Drunkenness 

The Home Office licensing statistics show an increase 
of 3,463 convictions (or over 9 per cent.) for drunkenness 
in 1934 compared with 1933, which, in its turn, showed 
an increase of 20 per cent. over 1932, when the figure 
was the lowest on record for any year except 1918. 
The strenuous advertising compaign carried out by the 
brewers has, it will be observed, synchronised with an 
increase not only in drinking but in drunkenness, though 
how the responsibility for the latter should be appor- 
tioned as between beer and spirits there is no means of 
ascertaining. In any case the deplorable fact remains 
that the upward tendency of the convictions is continued. 
In these days drunkenness must be considered in special 
relation to motor-cars. If pedestrians are under the 
influence of drink they tend to get themselves killed ; 
if drivers are, they tend to kill other people. In any 
case drunkenness is beastliness, and any arrest in its 
decrease is a grave matter. It is worth remembering 
that the report of the Royal Commission on the drink 
trade is still lying in a Whitehall pigeon-hole. 

* * * * 


The Trials of Peers 

Lord Sankey has lost no time in giving notice of a 
resolution in the House of Lords submitting that ‘‘ the 
present system of trial of peers by peers has outlived its 
usefulness.” No one will dispute the justice of the 
motion, and it can hardly be doubted that it will be 
carried with virtual unanimity. The picturesque and 
slow-moving ceremony revived for the de Clifford trial 
resulted in the rapid acquittal of the defendant at a 
cost of about £700 to the tax-payer, and a not negligible 
expense to noble lords who were called on to apparel 
themselves suitably to the occasion. The archaic pro- 
cedure has historical origins of some interest, but it is 
obviously undesirable in these days that on a criminal 
charge distinction should be drawn between a peer and 
a commoner. Some _ picturesque anachronisms are 
ianocuous ; this one, when its implications are con- 
sidered, is not, and in any case there is nothing to be 
said for the substitution of the cumbrous for the simple. 
The suggestion has, indeed, been made that when a 
Peer is tried in an ordinary court the jurymen should 
be members of his own House, but that, again, 
would create a distinction for which there is no valid 
ground, 


this week all political interest has been concentrated, 
not in the Chamber, but in the lobbies and smoking 
rooms. Not since the General Strike has there been a 
political crisis that has so completely absorbed the 
attention of Members, as that created by the Hoare- 
Laval peace plan. Now that the story of that fateful 
Cabinet meeting on the Monday afternoon following the 
Paris agreement, is leaking out, the manner in which 
the negotiations were conducted becomes increasingly 
incomprehensible. Apparently the essential documents 
on which the decision could alone be based were circulated 
to the Members of the Cabinet less than an hour before 
the meeting took place. They were not accompanied 
by a map, so that when the Ministers met they had no 
real idea of the extent of the territory that it was proposed 
to hand over to Italy. Many of them were gravely 
perturbed by the proposals, but they did not realise 
their full meaning until later, when it was too late to 
withdraw their assent to them. Had they been in 
possession of the full facts it is clear that there would 
have been an immediate and serious split in the Cabinet 
which might have Ied to the instant repudiation of 
Sir Samuel Hoare. He had no authority to signify his 
agreement to any peace proposals, and the Cabinet 
would have been entirely in their rights in insisting that 
he had exceeded his instructions and must go. 
* X* x * 

Will Sir Samuel Hoare, realising the tornado of criticism 
that his action has caused in the Commons and the 
country, spontaneously offer his resignation? That is 
the question that members have been asking one another 
each day, from the sitting of the House to its rising. 
They feel that it is the only way that would secure the 
clean slate and the fresh start in foreign affairs that are 
vital if Great Britain is to recover her prestige, and 
the authority of the League is to be re-established. 
[As these lines go to press the resignation is announced. | 
The Foreign Secretary up to now has seemed curiously 
out of touch with popular opinion. It was_ several 
days before he realised that the political situation 
imperatively demanded his return from his Swiss holiday. 
He is handicapped, of course, by the fact that he took 
so little part in the General Election. Beyond an eve- 
of-the-poll speech at Norwich and a few meetings in his 
constituency at Chelsea, which is hopeless ground for 
the Socialists, he never came into active contact with 
the British electorate. It illustrates what a mistake 
it is for important Cabinet Ministers to sit for seats 
that are impregnable to Opposition attack. Far too 
many of them represent the solid South. Clearly they 
ought to be given good seats, but they ought not to be 
so safe that they do not require a strenuous campaign 
to retain them. 

* * * * 

I have never known the threats to disobey a three-line 
whip on a Vote of Censure by abstention in the lobby 
or a vote with Opposition more widespread than they 
have been this week. Members have realised that their 
correspondence is not, as so often when feeling is roused 
against the Government, “ factory made,” but that it 
comes from electors who have never written to their 
Members before, and that it comes by no means exclusively 
from the League of Nations Union supporters. What 
influences their opposition too, is the feeling that in the 
first month of a parliament they are free to embarrass 
the Government without bringing on themselves, if 
they are successful, a General Election. For the moment 
the French system of fixed Parliaments is really in 
operation in England, and the Prime Minister is robbed 
of that invaluable weapon in bringing his supporters to 
heel—the threat of dissolution. 
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THE RETREAT FROM THE BLUNDER 


LUNDER may be considered too charitable a 
term to use. It is used here because this 
article has necessarily to be written before the 
debate in the House of Commons, and till Ministers 
have made their defence final judgements on them 
must be suspended. Sir Samuel Hoare, moreover, 
by his resignation, has done what he can do to atone 
for his mistake, and all who have watched his past 
career will be more disposed to sympathise than 
to castigate. Meanwhile, there is no lack of 
material for comment. The full text of the agree- 
ment of December 8th is available in the form 
of a White Paper. The telegram in which the 
British Foreign Minister urged the Emperor of 
Ethiopia to give favourable consideration to a plan 
which left him little more than half his kingdom 
is on record. The disillusionment of those who 
trusted this country’s word, and the triumphant 
derision of those who scoffed consistently at its 
professions, are the common theme of every paper 
that publishes foreign news. Great Britain is charged 
with betraying Abyssinia, betraying the League of 
Nations, betraying the lesser States who in September 
followed a leadership that filled them with new hope, 
betraying even the Left in France, paralysed in its 
attack on M. Laval by the fact that his responsibility 
for the intolerable peace plan is shared equally by 
Great Britain. 

And to that charge there is no answer, unless it 
be an answer to admit frankly the commission of 
the greatest political blunder of recent years. Let 
it be clear what the charge against Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the Cabinct is. Not that they hesitated over 
petrol sanctions in the belief that Signor Mussolini 
might reply to petrol sanctions by an air attack 
on Malta or the British fleet, with the French either 
unable or unwilling to give support. That situation 
raised grave problems. To enter on a policy of 
sanctions and then allow the aggressor to decide, by 
the enunciation of a timely menace, what sanctions 
shall be applied to him and what withheld is a 
humiliating futility ; but sanctions depend on collec- 
tive action, and if collective action is not forth- 
coming even for the enforcement of purely economic 
sanctions like the prohibition of coal and_ petrol 
exports to Italy—if in particular a country of the 
importance of France opposes a measure which her 
signature of the Covenant plainly pledges her to 
support—then it may be argued with some force 
that other League members are released from an 
obligation which is collective, not individual. If, 
faced with that situation in Paris, Sir Samuel had 
decided that petrol sanctions must at least be post- 
poned, his conclusion might have been criticised 
but it could well be defended. 

But what single element in the situation disclosed 
at Paris was there to justify the iniquitous plan for 
partitioning Abyssinia? If M. Laval was against 
petrol sanctions his right course was to go to Geneva 
and say so. And if he failed to see that, it was for 
Sir Samuel Hoare to make it clear to him. It is 
not so simple a matter to make an anti-sanction 
case in public before the Committee of Eighteen 


as it is to persuade a British Foreign Seeretary jy 
the privacy of a Quai D’Orsay salon. But whethe 
the case is good or bad, it is manifestly at Geneva 
that it should be presented. Instead, the two Ministery 
preferred, with incredible irrelevance, to leap from 
petrol to partition. There is no further need to 
discuss their plan. It is dead and damned already, 
Mr. Eden has virtually invited the League Council to 
reject it and there is little doubt what the Couneil’s 
response will be. Abyssinia is, of course, outraged 
by it, but not more so than the public opinion of 
this country, expressing itself with unprecedented 
solidarity and conviction by every instrument open 
to it, notably in the columns of The Times, whose 
firm and clear leadership at a moment when the 
country’s elected leaders had abdicated their functions 
demands appreciative recognition. Even Italy jis 
critical—on the ground that her ambitions have been 
insufficiently considered. 

But if the plan is dead the situation created by 
it remains. The British Cabinet deserves as much 
sympathy as condemnation. Owing to leakages in 
Paris it could not withhold its assent to the plan 
without deciding on the spot to repudiate the Foreign 
Secretary. And the younger members of the Cabinet 
have done much to clear the air by their resolute 
opposition to the proposed peace terms. That is the 
domestic aspect. The issues at Geneva are of wider 
import. The whole sanctions policy has been im- 
perilled, for nations which embarked on it reluctantly 
but firmly under the inspiration of Sir Samuel IToare’s 
speech to the League Assembly may well feel them- 
selves dispensed from their obligations when they 
see the kind of bargain Great Britain in connivance 
with France is ready to strike with the aggressor, 
But that danger may be averted. The sanctions 
are working, and having an undoubted effect; a 
‘*‘ colonial operation ” does not call for the sacrifice 
of every wedding-ring in Italy, from the Queen’s 
downward. They ought to be intensified. — For 
League members to be sending petrol from their 
ports to drive Italian aeroplanes and tanks is a 
paradox as fantastie as it is deplorable. 

But this, it may be argued, is a question of expedi- 
ency, not principle. It may be considered prudent to 
yield to Italian threats. ‘The League could do that, 
within limits, and survive. Even the existing 
sanctions will in time achieve their purpose. But 
as the first step to the rehabilitation of the League, 
and of this country in particular, fundamental 
principles must be reaffirmed. Does, or does not, 
this country still stand for “‘ the collective mainten- 
ance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly 
for steady and collective resistance to attacks of 
unprovoked aggression ” ? Somehow, through some- 
one’s lips—they can no longer be Sir Samuel Hoare’s— 
assurances must be given which will convince the 
world that it still does. That formality is needed, 
but actually the assurance has been given already 
with a strength of emphasis and a depth of conviction 
which neither friend nor enemy can mistake. The 
Government may have blundcred, but the country 
has seen clear and stood fast. 
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TOWARDS A COAL SETTLEMENT 


I MHE tension in the coal trade is distinctly less 
| T than it was when the subject was last dealt 
with in these columns. The negotiations of the last 
three weeks and the admirable tenor of the debate 
| inthe House of Commons have done much to mitigate 
- the bitterness which seemed likely to endanger the 
| possibility of a satisfactory settlement. An important 
> step was taken by the owners when they decided to 
select representatives to discuss with the Miners’ 
Federation the possibility of an increase of wages in 
each district, though they were careful to emphasise 
' that those owners who attended were representing 
) their districts and not the Mining Association, since 
| they still maintain their opposition to national wage 
agreements. The result of the deliberations has so 
far been inconclusive. A definite increase in wages, 
to operate from January Ist, has been promised by 
each district : but the amounts remain unspecified, the 
reason advanced being that the campaign to increase 
the revenue from the sale of coal has encountered 
the stumbling-block of existing forward contracts 
at the former selling price. 

It was pointed out in these columns recently 
that only by an increase in price to the con- 
sumer could the industry possibly meet the claim 
for an immediate increase in wages. Since then 
the owners have increased the price wherever 
they could do so without breaking legal agrec- 
ments, and have succeeded in obtaining from many 
industrial contract-holders a voluntary agreement 
topay more. The difficulties of obtaining uniformity 
of voluntary price-advances is obvious, and it is 
therefore not altogether surprising that no conclusive 
statement on district increases has been possible 
as yet. The important facts remain, however, that 
for the first time since 1926 the owners’ representa- 
tives have met the Miners’ Federation to discuss 
wages, that the consumers are to a large extent 
voluntarily remedying the evils of weak selling which 
have prevailed for so long, and that as a result of 
these two steps an immediate, though necessarily 
varying advance has been promised by each district. 
The owners and miners’ leaders have succeeded at 
any rate in making the prospect of a strike remote. 

The extent of their co-operation is particularly 
valuable if it can be construed as an indication of a 
growing improvement in the relationship between 
masters and men. National wage negotiations might 
be precariously achieved by Government coercion, 
but it is obviously preferable that they should be 
voluntarily adopted. In this connexion it is necess- 
ary to remember three things. The coalowners’ 
vision is still clouded by the shadow cast 
during the unforgotten days of 1926, when the 
polemics of. the late A. J. Cook and his colleagues 
went far to dispel every hope of agreement. The 
difficulties in the path of amicable co-operation 
lie, as Sir Evan Williams pointed out in a recent 
letter to The Times, in the fact that the Federation 
is a political, and not an industrial, organisation 





Which “pays a considerable proportion of the 
Socialist members in the House of Commons.” 
There is the third fact that frequently and quite 


recently disturbances have occurred in various 
coalfields because many miners have preferred not 
to associate themselves with the political point of 
view of the Miners’ Federation. In Northumberland 
the crudest form of blackmail was used when the 
local members of the Federation threatened to 
“call out the county ” on strike if all the miners 
employed by an important company did not join 
the local branch of the political union. As long as 
each local difference is liable to be magnified into a 
national or political dispute the owners’ fears must 
be respected. 

But though Part IV of the 19380 Coal Mines 


Act, which set up a National Industrial Board, 
has failed, it should not be impossible to de- 
vise machinery for national negotiations which 


would exclude the possibility of its exploitation for 
political ends. The engineering, building and ship- 
building industries have amicably worked such a 
system for many years, and they are as complicated 
as the coal trade. Why, then, should it not be 
possible to devise similar machinery which would 
ensure that the Miners’ Federation would carry out 
the true work of a trade union, which is but to 
ensure the highest possible standard of conditions 
for its members ? The public cannot be expected 
to tolerate the continued threats to magnify local 
disputes into crippling strikes any more than the 
miner can be expected to tolerate the continuance 
of the admittedly bad organisation in the industry. 
The ground must first be cleared of the major obstacles 
in the way of economic reconstruction since no lasting 
settlement could be arrived at while they remain. 
One of the most persistent accusations levelled 
by the miners against the owners is that the colliery 
losses shown by the monthly ascertainments (agreed 
to by the mineworkers’ accountants) are made up to 
the owners by the profits of “ subsidiary ” com- 
panies engaged in the processing or utilisation of 
the raw product. How far this is true it is difficult 
to estimate, since it is not possible to fallow the 
ramifications of many large companies without 
close scrutiny of accounts. If only for this reason 
it would be advisable to have a Government Com- 
mission empowered to enquire exhaustively into it. 
Whatever the extent, however, a properly consti- 
tuted central selling scheme would obviate the 
possibility to a large degree. Coal should be sold 
even to associated companies through the central 
agency. For this reason it seems imperative that 
the selling organisations should have Government, 
or independent, chairmen. ‘The miners’ proposal 
that they should participate in the total profits of 
subsidiary companies is not really practicable. In 
the first place it would be almost impossible success- 
fully to define a “ subsidiary ” company ; but more 
important is the consideration that, under such a 
scheme, a well-conducted and profitable industry, 
such as the chemical industry, might have to subsidise 
miners’ wages out of its proceeds. The logical 
conclusion of such a step wou!d be the State control 
of every industry which uses coal for any purpose 
whatever. There is justice in the miners’ claim 
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that large industrial amalgamations should not 
pay a dividend while showing a loss on their colliery 
undertakings, but it is in the interests of the miners 
and the general development of the consumption 
of coal that collieries should have the right to sell to 
associated companies (particularly those engaged 
in processing) at a price somewhat below that 
prevailing in the open market. Justice to the 
miners could be ensured by central selling boards 
under independent chairmanship. 

These problems cannot be discussed and resolved 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER 


denied the opportunity of communal living with othe : 
children. This is a pity, for the cheerful giver \} 


OUR years separate us from a Christmas of 
crisis when men and women knew not how they 
could emerge from the ordeal. In many households 
the Christmas festivities were a mark of courage. 
For most of us the ordeal is now at an end. Returning 
prosperity does not yet call a halt. The man who 
four years ago feared that he could no longer keep up 
appearances is now determined that Christmas shall 
regain its ancient splendour. He is the cheerful 
giver, and because the love of giving is deeply 
embedded in the English character, the shops are 
full, the restaurants hum, toys flow into nurseries, 
and most of us are looking forward to the New Year 
with hope and satisfaction. 

But the cheerful giver has not forgotten the lessons 
of the crisis. His sense of security is not so strong as 
it once was. He knows that the deserving as well 
as the undeserving suffered the loss of funds and 
employment, and he is the first to recognise that one 
half of the world can no longer pretend not to know 
how the other half lives. Prosperity is relative. 
The cheerful giver may have tumbled his parcels 
into a taxi, and submitted good-naturedly to the 
impediments of Oxford Street, but he has never 
entirely forgotten the plight of men and women in 
Durham and South Wales. He has seen the maimed 
and the blind jostling the newly-prosperous in the 
streets. He knows that the casualties of life’s struggle 
are heavy. There are tens of thousands who have no 
part in the returning prosperity. They rely not on 
the wealth of the community, but on its goodwill. 

Christmas is by its nature the children’s festival. 
The cheerful giver reacts so completely to the spirit 
of Christmas that he is probably a member of a once 
large and homogeneous family which on past Christ- 
mas Days gathered round the Christmas tree. He 
will recall the gaps created by the War. But birth is 
of greater significance than death, and even though 
the cheerful giver keeps company with ghosts, he will 
not obtrude them on a world peopled with flaxen 
dolls, Mickie and Santa Claus, the only immortal. 
Or round his Christmas tree, perhaps, there will be 
no children at all. His parents may have parted with 
the large house under whose roof all members of the 
family used to sleep on Christmas night. He may 
find himself included in a house-party to which no 
one has brought the children. He may even partici- 
pate in a pathetic caricature of the pre-War Christmas, 
where a group of adults watch the only child in the 
party and laugh at her sophisticated remarks, forgetting 
that she speaks like a grown-up chiefly because she is 


end 


in a week : they must be considered with the patie, 
and forethought that the owners should have give 
to them for a considerable time past. Meanyhj, 


an interim arrangement is in sight, and the dangee 


of a stoppage that would injure everyone recedg 
Co-operation, not antagonism, is the key to problen; 


whose solution concerns owners and men equally ) 


Public sympathy with the men is strong, as th 
debate in the House of Commons last week strikingly 


indicated. They will be wise to take what thy} 


can get now as a first instalment. 


certain to be popular in a children’s party. He nee 
it as much as it needs him. Modern conditions and, 


falling birth-rate are altering the old conception ff 
family unity, and greetings that used once to hf 


exchanged in a festive circle are compressed now into 
three-minute trunk-calls, while the radio establishes 
a less personal contact with exiled kin by the night 
fire of a hunting camp in India or on the sunbaked 
South African veldt. 

In one direction the modern Christmas is ay 
improvement upon the old. There may have been, 
disintegration of individual families, but there has 
also come a closer unity, for Christmas Day is now 
distinguished by the direct communication betwee 
the British family and its head. The King’s broad- 
cast is a national institution. On Christmas Day the 
King will have a larger audience than any commoner 
can ever hope to gain. Those who are spending their 
Christmas in loneliness and grief will hear the King’s 
words of consolation and encouragement, and remieti: 
ber that the shadow of recent bereavement is upon 
his household. And if the King can speak to us a 
the head of the British family, we in turn can develop 
a new sense of family pride and obligation. ‘The fate 
of the oppressed and the suffering should concern ws 
as much as it concerns the King, and in responding 
to the calls from the brotherhood of Englishmen we 
shall mitigate our own grief and overcome our ow 
loneliness. For those 

who joy would win 
Must share it—happiness was born a twin. 
Thus charity makes its Christmas appeal, knowing 
full well that while there is no under-production oi 
goodwill, it can suffer from mistaken methods of 
distribution. The blind, the aged, the infirm mak 
their legitimate claims. The advertisement columns 
of this journal provide ample guidance for those who 
seek direction for their generous instincts. Those 
who regret the absence of children at their Christmas 
meal cannot be unmindful of the children for whom 
there are no festivities, and whose stockings, if they 
have them, hang vainly on the bed-rail, The right 
to create happiness belongs to us all, and we who 
wonder whether the Christmas truce of 1914 will find 
an echo—or rather, a silence—above the torrid battle 
fields of ‘Abyssinia, know that it was never mor 
imperative than today to demonstrate by personal 
example our own passionate desire for peace and 
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goodwill among men. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OMMENT on the international situation written, 
as any commentary here must be, before the 
debates in the two Houses is necessarily restrained. 
And in any case it is only possible to touch lightly on 
one question which none the less cannot be ignored 
altogether. That is the part played in the Paris agrec- 
ment by the Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, Sir Robert Vansittart. It is a very proper 
rile that civil servants should not be criticised in the 
Press because their position debars them from defending 
themselves. But the suggestion that the permanent 
officials of the Foreign Office and the Quai D°Orsay 
have a policy of their own by no means necessarily 
identical with that proclaimed by the Foreign Ministers 
at Geneva—to put it briefly, the “ Stresa Front” policy 
_.js so serious that it is not at all improper to ask for 
definite assurances on the point. Of course, Sir Samuel 
Hoare takes full responsibility for anything the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary may have said or done, but 
public anxiety, and rather regrettably publie suspicion, 
has been violently aroused by the events of the past 
fortnight, and the visit of a Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary to a foreign capital is so rare an event that it 
is not surprising that attention should be centred on 
this visit and its sequel—if not its consequences. Perman- 
ent officials are experts and Ministcrs amatcurs. Obvious 
dangers may arise from that fact. 
x * * * 

As to the whole business, my expericnee has, I suppose, 
been everyone’s, that the dominant emotion provoked 
in the first instance by the Paris news was not indignation 
—that came later—but  stupefaction. “Simply in- 
credible ” was the prevalent comment last week, ‘“ Worse 
and worse’ on Monday, when the White Paper, with 
its disclosure of British pressure on the Emperor appeared. 
The ultimate and enduring emotion, as the thing sank in, 
and the comments came in from every country in the 
world, are a universal sense of humiliation and shame. 
The debate in the House may have done something 
to dispel that before these lines appear, but there is 
no visible reason for believing it will. The single con- 
solation is that the national revolt against the Paris 
plan has been so astonishing that foreign (and Dominion) 
commentators are finding it necessary to revise their 
first verdicts. But their first verdicts were just enough 
—however unpalatable contempt from Warsaw may be. 

* * * * 


Tt will be hard on Mr. Eden, who has not made one 
false step, if he fails to get the Foreign Office now. But 
the case for Sir Austen at this juncture is strong. 

* * * * 


Dr. Goebbels’ deputy, in an endeavour to placate the 
Chinese Minister in Berlin, who protested against the 
tone of a reference to Chinese in Herr Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, is understood to have promised that Herr Hitlkr 
would withdraw or amend the passage in the next 
edition. That is interesting, in view of the repeated ex- 
planations that Mein Kampf has become the Bible of 
Nazi Germany, and as a sacrosanct volume must be 
taken or left for ever precisely as it stands. Was Dr. 
Goebbels’ deputy’s promise authorised by the author ? 
The question is pertinent, for if one amendment is made 
a great many others could and should be. The revision 
of Mein Kampf would be an event of international 


importance. 
* % * 


President Masaryk and Dr. Benes have often been 
compared with Washington and Hamilton and with 


Botha and Smuts. No such historical parallels are more 
than approximate, but Washington and Masaryk had 
much in common in relation to their respective countries. 
Each was essentially pater patriae. Each was the inevit- 
able first president of the new commonwealth. Each 
could have kept the office as long as he chose, regardless 
of the restrictions laid on all his successors. It is actually 
only by custom and tradition that Presidents of the 
United States are restricted to two four-year terms of 
office. In Czechoslovakia there is a_ constitutional 
restriction to two seven-year terms, but with a special 
dispensation in favour of the first President, and Dr. 
Masaryk was accordingly re-elected in 1934 after serving 
fourteen years. Washington, retiring at 65, died rather 
less than three years later. Though Masaryk is twenty 
years older it is reasonable to hope that for more than 
three years he may still be his country’s unofficial guide. 
* - - * 


Perhaps, by the way, not everyone has heard of the 
American who was discussing with an Englishman rather 
vague on history the War of 1812. “* That,” he observed 
incidentally, “was when your people burned Wash- 
ington.” ‘“* Really ?”’ came the rather apologetic reply, 
** I thought we only did that to Joan of Arc.” 


* * * * 


It is not often that after-dinner speaking reaches so 
high a level as it did at the Toynbee Hall Golden Jubilee 
dinner last Friday. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Sir John Simon, on their day and their subject, are 
unsurpassed, and each of them was at his best that day— 
or rather night. If the Master of Balliol does not equal 
them in form he does in matter, and Dr. Mallon, the present 
Warden of Toynbee, in a style completely his own, was 
in many ways the success of the evening. His story 
of the two men who came to the Poor Man’s Lawyer 
to consult him on the negotiability of an 1.0.U. from a 
dead man, admitting under pressure that they only 
“thought they saw their way to getting one,” appealed 
equally to the politicians and prelates, the civil servants 
and dons and journalists and writers more eminent, 
who made up a very remarkable company. So did his 
reference to Mr. Garvin, who came to a Toynbee discussion 
meeting to answer questions, but only answered one, 
because that took an hour and a half. 


* * * * 


I cannot refrain from reproducing last Sunday’s 
Observer headings :— 

It IS PEACE 
THE 


THE PLAN HOLDS FIELD 


ro vedas suede 
THE ekidaincaa TRIAL 
SANCTIONS ARE DEAD 
MINISTERS pran neil CRITICS 


BY J. L. GARVIN 


oR * * * 


I am indulgently, but very justly, castigated by a legal 
friend for referring to the *“ dock ” in a note last week 
on an incident in a county court. Delete “ dock” and 
substitute “* witness-box,” 

JANUS, 
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ABYSSINIAN SLAVES 


By MAJOR NEIL HUNTER* 


WELL remember a scene late in the autumn of 1917, 

I had just been transferred to the Egyptian Army, 
and was sitting with a group of my fellow-officcrs outside 
the Omdurman Mess, gazing across the swollen river at 
the tall, graceful date-palms which enshroud Khartoum. 
At our feet a trio of lusty negroes, naked to the waist, 
are straining on the tow-rope of a laden dhow. “ Slaves,” 


remarks one of my neighbours casually. Slaves? And 
within a stone’s-throw of the Union Jack? I was 


beginning to learn something of the reality of African 
ways. 

The hypocrisy of Imperialism, which studiously with- 
holds from a susceptible public at home facts which are 
common knowledge! I recall the incident as introduction 
to a brief consideration of slavery as it exists in Ethiopia 
today. Great‘interest, and doubtless not a little horror, 
has been evoked by the dissemination by the Italian 
Government of a voluminous document on the subject. 
But to understand the true position it is essential to 
realise that slavery in Africa, and indeed in many other 
parts of the world, is dying a far slower death than many 
folk imagine. I have it on the authority of the expe- 
rienced representative of the French Republic here in 
Addis Ababa that far worse forms of slavery still persist 
in various regions of Asia—regions, be it understood, 
under the rule of one or other of the European Powers— 
than obtain here. And I can personally vouch for its 
continued existence in more than one African colony. 

Nevertheless, the Ethiopian authorities themselves are 
the first to admit (and deplore) the fact that a large part 
of the population of the Empire remains in a state of 
slavery. Discounting wilder statements that have been 
made by interested parties, they estimate the number of 
slaves still unliberated as something under a million, out 
of a total population of probably twelve millions. This is 
a formidable figure, and humane public opinion, while 
realising that Ethiopia is by no means alonc in its tolerance 
of an abominable institution, will nevertheless demand 
to know what is being done here to end it. 

The history of anti-slavery measures in this country 
takes us back to the days of the great Emperor Menelik, 
whose reign began in the middle of the last century. 
When Menelik founded the future capital, Addis Ababa, 
he made sure that no slave-market should be held here. 
It was not perhaps a great step on the long and difficult 
road which leads to the total suppression of the institution. 
But let us give Menelik his due: he made a beginning. 

The troubled years which followed Menelik’s death 
covered a period of unfortunate retrogression. It was 
only during the Great War that, with the appointment 
of the young Ras Taffarimnow the Emperor Hailé 
Selassie I—as Regent under the Empress Zauditu, that 
Ethiopia once more had a chance to reform its ways. In 
1923 Ethiopia was admitted into the League of Nations, 
and gave a solemn guarantee that effective measures 
would be taken for the final eradication of slavery. What 
has been accomplished in the decade and more which has 
since elapsed ? 

The Bureau for the Repression of Slavery has its 
headquarters in the capital. Formerly a sub-department 
of the Ministry of the Interior, it has more recently 
been given full independence; its Director-General, 
Teffera Lewetegne, working immediately under the 
searching eye of the Negus himself. Before appointment 
to his present office M. Teffera had held a number of 
important governmental posts, and although unable to 





*Major Hunter was tor some years Director of the Slave Trade 
Department in Khartoum, 


Addis Ababa, 
speak any foreign language, he produces a highly fayoy,. 
able impression of zeal and capacity. In the course of 
a recent lengthy interview with this authoritative 
official I was able to obtain information which throws 
an instructive light on the progress which has _ beep 
made, 

Behind the Director’s desk I noticed a map on which 
the provinces of the Empire were shown. Pointing to 
this map, M. Teffera drew my attention to the numerous 
red spots dotting the surface. “ These,” he explained, 
“are our local offices. There are now seventy-one of 
them; nine were set up last year alone. Each has its 
staff of police and special agents, a judge for trying cases, 
and an administrative head. The work of all these 
posts we control from here with our staff of travelling 
inspectors. The local bureaux have the right and the 
duty of calling upon the local authorities to aid them 
in their work. 

“As you will see,” M. Teffera continued, passing me a 
copy of his Government’s latest report to the League, 
“the Bureau has since its inception issued freedom 
papers to 17,193 persons. This figure we believe to 
represent only a small proportion of the slaves who have 
actually gained their liberty during this period. It 
represents in the main those who have lodged complaints 
at one or other of our posts. As a rule slaves who have 
become free at the death of the owner under the terms 
of His Majesty’s ordinance, or who have voluntarily 
been freed by their masters, do not trouble to take out 
papers. As to the traffic in slaves, I really begin to 
believe we have succeeded now in finally stamping it 
out. The Emperor’s instructions have been to exercise 
the utmost severity against delinquents. A sentence of 
ten years’ imprisonment and fine is awarded even for a 
first offence. Altogether up to the present 3,368 persons 
have been condemned for offences against the anti- 
slavery laws. But an even better guarantce that we 
are on the way to extinguishing slavery in our country 
than the notable drop in the number of reported cases 
of trading is the change to be observed in public opinion. 
It is now becoming increasingly common to find even 
conservatively-minded notables expressing the view that 
the continuance of slavery is a disgrace to our country.” 

All things considered, my investigations seem to indicate 
a really serious attack on the problem. If any criticism 
is called for in regard to an administration that is obviously 
doing its best, it is that facilities for settling the liberated 
slaves in collective colonies or otherwise are so far lacking. 
For it is not enough to grant a slave his freedom. He 
must also be trained to some useful occupation, and 
provided with at least a modicum of capital. When this 
is not done the last state may be casily worse than the 
first, and I can well believe M. Teffera’s statement that 
a noticeable proportion of the criminals now in Ethiopian 
gaols are ex-slaves, who have found it difficult to turn 
their new-found freedom to good account, and embarked 
on a life of crime. 

- Not long ago the Negus, in a broadcast speech, appealed 
to the League of Nations to send out an independent 
commission of enquiry to investigate how much truth 
there might be in the Italian allegations. In that con- 
nexion an Ethiopian friend, who was at one time Consul 
in Eritrea, draws my attention to a photograph included 
in the Italian dossier, depicting a wretched creature 
stretched on the ground, bound hand and foot, receiving 
abrutal flogging. Asit happened my friend observed in the 
photograph a type of lamp-standard which exists nowhere 
in Ethiopia, but happens to be the kind which he himself 
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caw in Asmara, the capital of the Italian colony of Eritrea. 
He was quick to admit that floggings do occasionally 
take place in this country for very serious offences, but 


certainly not on the wholesale scale on which they are 


almost daily administered in Eritrea for the most trifling 
misdemeanours. There is a certain audacity in the 
indictment by such a government of the present Ethiopian 
administration. 


PSYCHIC FORCES: IM. EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION 


By G. N. M. TYRRELL 


HE idea that there may possibly exist other channels, 
besides those of the physical senses, through which 
the human mind can become acquainted with things or 
events beyond the limits of its body, is one which is apt 
to arouse a sentiment of antagonism in the natural human 
being; for the step beyond the senses immediately sug- 
gests superstition. The moment we give names to these 
alleged extra-sensory channels and call them telepathy 
(extra-sensory action of mind on mind), clairvoyance 
(extra-sensory apprehension of events unknown to any 
human mind) and precognition (direct knowledge of future 
events), a host of disreputable associations crowd in to 
warn us that we are getting dangerously close to the 
“occult.” Science scents its old enemy, magic ; and the 
common-sense person begins to look out for the crank. 

But if we make that effort of self-control which is 
necessary to isolate the very simple idea that there may 
be a perceptual faculty as yet unexplored, which needs 
only to be freed from its age-long association with super- 
stition, we shall begin to realise that there is nothing 
intrinsically unreasonable about it. Purged of its emo- 
tional trappings and thrown against the calmer background 
of philosophy, this idea begins to lose its air of the fantas- 
tic; and the more we think over it, the more we realise 
that it is not only a possibility, but a possibility fraught 
with the deepest and most far-reaching importance. For 
it amounts to this. In that well-known parable of Plato’s 
cave, Where men sitting in chains were forced to look 
inwards towards the cavern, they were unable to know 
events passing in the outer world behind them except by 
the shadows they cast on the background of the cave. 
Now, the question raised by this suggestion of new 
perceptual possibilities is this. Can these men turn 
round and peep, if ever so little, over their shoulders ? 

The world of our five senses is reality shadowed on the 
background of our cave ; and the nature of this shadow- 
world has been a subject of discussion among philosophers 
since Plato himself pointed to its manifold particulars as 
exemplifying the eternal realm of universal Ideas. Genera- 
tions of philosophers have carried on the inquiry since 
his time ; but today the nature of sense-perception and 
of the sense-perceived world still occupies a central arena 
of dispute and is apparently as far as ever from reaching 
the stage of settled agreement. And now, as well as 
philosophical analysis, there is mathematical physics : 
and both point to a “ something * which casts the shadows 
of our world ; but it is a ‘‘ something ” which is utterly 
removed from the sensuous world of daily facts. Why 
should it be unpractical or superstitious to examine strange 
ways of apprehending reality, if such exist 7? May they 
not turn out to penetrate more directly into this strange 
world which casts the shadows; and, by their means, 
who knows but that the wider truths of the universe may 
perhaps be revealed to man ? 

These non-sensory modes of cognition may be conyeni- 
ently classed together under the heading of Extra-Sensory 
Perception ; and some fifty years ago the enthusiasm of 
Frederick Myers and Edmund Gurney first began to apply 
to them the scientific method of inquiry. By simple 
experiments in “ thought transference.” they began to 
test the possibility of the extra-sensory action of mind 
upon mind ; and from that time to the present, and especi- 
ally within recent years, the quest has made progress 
towards a laboratory technique. 


Given care and accuracy in the experiments, the first 
question to be asked is whether positive results, if these 
are obtained, may not be due to chance : and to meet this 
criticism some very simple and easily controlled “* event ” 
must be chosen for the experiment, and the whole must be 
placed on a quantitative basis. In this way the probability 
of any result being due to chance can be easily calculated. 
Working on this basis, some members of the staff of the 
University of Gréningen reported in 1921 an experiment 
in which several agents concentrated their attention on a 
figure and a number drawn from two bags, while a per- 
cipient in another room indicated his impression by 
pointing out a figure and a number indicated by a square 
on a marked-out board. They seem to have taken all 
adequate precautions, and they found that 187 experi- 
ments yielded 60 successes, whereas chance alone should 
have produced only 43. Therefore a factor, not chance, 
which, it seems, can only have been telepathy, must have 
been here at work. Again, to quote from many instances 
only two more, Dr. J. B. Rhine, Associate Professor of 
Psychology in the Duke University of North Carolina, 
has reported in his book, entitled Extra-Sensory Perception, 
a long series of experiments carried out with cards, with 
subjects who were mainly students of the University. 
Not only does Dr. Rhine report very high rates of scoring 
with his best subjects, but a remarkably high percentage 
of them seem to have been successful in demonstrating 
both telepathy and clairvoyance. It is, however, impos- 
sible to summarise his three years’ work in a brief article, 
and the student must be referred to his actual report. 

Recently, the present writer has had a remarkable 
degree of success with a specially designed apparatus. 
Instead of cards, a row of five small boxes was used, 
the boxes being suitably padded and silenced. The 
agent thrust a pointer into one of the boxes, which was 
left open at the back, while the percipient on the further 
side of the screen opened a box according to inclination ; 
a success was scored each time the right box was opened. 
The expectation of success from chance alone was 20 per 
cent., but the best subject has maintained an average of 
over 80 per cent. through 33,400 trials. The odds 
against this resulting from chance amount to many 
millions of billions to one; and several witnesses, who 
were officers of the Society for Psychical Research, have 
watched some of these successes being obtained. It 
may be added that none of the subjects were mediums. 
Three other subjects out of the 30 tested have also 
scored far above chance; and the best percipient has 
been successful with six different agents. Here, it may 
be claimed, telepathy has been demonstrated under 
experimental conditions—or, more strictly, telepathy and 
clairvoyance combined. 

Since that time, electric lamps have been substituted 
for the pointer, and automatic devices provide against 
misuse of the apparatus and give a permanent record 
of every experiment. Pure clairvoyance has been tested 
by using a mechanism which eliminates telepathy by 
transposing the connexions to the lamps in such a way 
that the operator does not know what lamp is being lit ; 
and with this arrangement such a high score was obtained 
that the probability against its being chance was about 
five millions to one. Further, by making the percipient 
open the box before the hidden mechanism has selected 
and lit the lamp, it is possible to test precognition on 
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this machine. Although conclusive figures on pre- 
cognition are not yet available, the preliminary results 
point strongly towards it. It looks as if this strange 
faculty could pass the boundary into what we call the 
“future ’ without encountering that rigid barrier which 
holds us to the present moment in our sense-given world. 
If this should turn out to be provably true, then, indeed, 
our normal senses must be showing us a highly factitious 
version of the real; and psychical research is beginning 


————— 


to shed a gleam of light on the nature of things whig, 
will grow into something more deeply penetrating thay 
the whole range of physical science can show. For 
physical science in the last resort is sense-bound : but 
here is a faculty which by-passes the senses, and jn 50 
doing diverts our gaze from the shadows on the wall 
to that which is passing in the world behind. 

[Neat week : “ The Trance Personalities of Med iumship” 
by Whately Carington.| 


WHAT JAPAN WANTS IN CHINA 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


HAT does Japan want in China? This question 
naturally arises when a new forward push of 
Japanese expansionism has been heralded by a barrage 
of blunt statements by Japanese military leaders and 
by a significant concrete development : the proclamation 
of an “ autonomous ” régime in the demilitarised zone 
where Chinese administrative authority had already been 
largely destroyed under the terms of the Tangku Truce. 

The question is easier to ask than to answer, especially 
if one considers that Japan speaks with more than 
one voice. During a recent trip in China I talked with 
a number of Japanese diplomats and military repre- 
sentatives. The diplomats were formally correct and 
reserved in their comments on Chinese affairs. The 
military men, on the other hand, showed not the slightest 
reluctance to indulge in strong, even violent criticism 
of the character and policies of the central government 
of the country to which they were accredited. 

To some extent, no doubt, the curious dualism which 
is so often noticeable in the statements of the Tokyo 
Foreign Office and the actions of the Japanese military 
representatives in China is the expression of a difference 
in technique, not of a fundamental divergence as to 
ultimate aims. A predominant position in China is 
the common aspiration of practically all the articulate 
forces in Japan today, civilian as well as military. And 
there are advantages, as well as embarrassments in 
having the Army share with the Foreign Office the 
problem of dealing with China. The Army can _ put 
forward demands which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Foreign Office to sponsor openly. 
After the demands have been satisfied under strong 
pressure of military force, Japan’s diplomats can always 
be relied on to defend with the pen what the soldiers 
have gained by the sword. A contributor to a Japanese 
magazine, discussing the dual réles of the Army and the 
Foreign Office, recently observed : 

“China is a country that must be handled from all directions 
by all tactics if it is to be aroused from the folly of its ways.” 

Yet there are shadings of viewpoint and of emphasis 
that must be taken into account in order to obtain a 
correct picture of the complicated working out of Japanese 
policy toward China. The Army thinks primarily in 
strategic terms. It is concerned over the twin spectres 
of Russia and of Communism, which, to the Japanese 
military mind, tend to blend, and to assume the form 
of an old enemy equipped with an annoyingly novel 
weapon. The Army is so obsessed with the necessity 
of thoroughly safeguarding Japan’s new frontier of 
empire in Manchoukuo that some, at least, of its repre- 
sentatives are not indisposed to acquire new frontiers 
in the effort to insure Manchoukuo against Russian 
and Communist penetration. 

The chief brake on the simple direct forward policy 
of the Army is furnished by the Japanese financial authori- 
ties, who realise that the expenditure already incurred 
in Manchoukuo could not be duplicated in North China 
without considerably accelerating the onset of the 


Tokyo, 
financial crisis which not a few Japanese apprehend as 
the inevitable ultimate sequel to a long series of unbaleneed 
national’ budgets. The Foreign Office is naturally 
responsive to such considerations, and also to the inter. 
national complications which might proceed from too 
brusque methods of establishing Japanese hegemony in 
China, 

Two factors have apparently set in motion the present 
Japanese drive to detach the vast area of North China, 
from the Great Wall to the Yellow River, from any but 
nominal subordination to Nanking and to bring it under 
more effective Japanese control. The first is the favour. 
able international situation, Great Britain’s pre-occupa- 
tion with the Abyssinian conflict and America’s mood of 
strong isolationism. The second and more immediate 
is the Leith-Ross mission and the Chinese currency 
reform, which was announced early in November. 

The reform measures were adopted after a gocd deal 
of consultation between Sir Frederick Leith-Ross and the 
leading officials of the Nanking Government, and received 
the endorsement of Sir Frederick, who advocated an 
international credit scheme for the purpose of supporting 
the Chinese currency on its new basis. 

The Japanese reaction to the Chinese curreney measures 
was diametrically opposed to that of Great Britain. The 
Japanese Government was ostentatiously —non-co- 
operative, and Japanese diplomats, soldiers and business- 
men made critical and pessimistic comments on the new 
currency scheme. Through all the criticism ran a note 
of anger, based on two causes: first, that China had 
taken such an important step without obtaining Japan’s 
consent and approval; second, that Great Britain was 
supposedly undermining Japan’s special position in 
China and advancing its own commercial and _ financial 
interests under the guise of supporting the currency 
policy of the Nanking Government. An extreme example 
of the bitter anti-British comment which appeared in the 
Japanese Press is the following excerpt from the intensely 
nationalist Kokumin : 


‘** British diplomacy is notorious for its treachery. Great Britain's 
true intention is to attack this country, with the United States 
and the Soviet Union as its tools. Great Britain may be called 
a disturber of China’s peace and order and a breaker of the peace 
of the Orient. If Great Britain continues to disturb China and 
to attempt to check Japan’s advance into that country we should 
regard her as our enemy.” 

It seems quite probable that the speeding-up of the 
autonomy movement in North China in November was 
something in the nature of a reprisal for the Nanking 
Government’s bold decision to follow British, rather than 
Japanese, counsel in dealing with its financial crisis. To 
be sure Japan had never offered any very positive reme- 
dial advice in connexion with the protracted Chinese 
silver difficulties. Japanese suggestions in this connexion 
were usually limited to two propositions: that China 
should help itself—and buy more Japanese goods. 

It is difficult, not to say perilous, to write at long 
distance about a rapidly moving development. One 
may, however, point out a few general considerations 
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which are likely to affect the course of Japanese policy in 
North China. First of all, nothing in the nature of a 
second Manchoukuo seems to be contemplated, at least 
inthe immediate future. Japan is not prepared to assume 
the expense and responsibility of policing the whole of 
North China or of taking such a direct part in the adminis- 
tration as it is taking in Manchoukuo. Consequently, 
there would seem to be no intention to sweep away the 
war-lords who are now the local administrators of North 
China, but rather to use them as the instruments of 
creating a@ weak autonomous régime which will be 
dependent on Japan, which will accept Japanese 
“advisers,” and raise no objection to strategic Japanese 
troop movements, but which will maintain an essentially 
Chinese administration of local affairs. 

The creation of this autonomous North China is pro- 
ceeding amid a cloud of contradictory rumours, which 
are understandable if one remembers that so much 
depends on the wavering moods and evasive diplomacy 


WINDMILLS 


of three or four Chinese generals, no one of whom, in all 
probability, if left to himself, would voluntarily cut 
loose from Nanking and cast in his lot with Japan. Cn 
the other hand, it is doubtful if any one of them is 
prepared to sacrifice power and revenue rather than co- 
operate with Japan, if no other alternative is left open. 

A last word about the long-term objectives of Japan in 
China. These are far from simple and not all Japanese 
regard them in the same light. But it would probably 
not be far wide of the mark to suggest that what Japan 
wants in China is the establishment of a government, or 
governments, which will be strong enough to maintain 
order without being strong enough to challenge Japanese 
predominance. On the economic side Japan would like 
to see China sufficiently prosperous agriculturally to buy 
more Japanese goods without becoming an industrial 
rival of Japan. Whether fluid and elusive China can 
ever be fitted into these hard Japanese moulds is the heart 
of the cternal riddle of Sino-Japanese relations. 


AND RUINS 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


N one side of the miniature palace of Sans-Souci are 
the sham ruins which Voltaire and Frederick the 
Great admired. On the other side is the windmill which 
Frederick the Great and his polite associates detested. 
The owner of the windmill was indifferent to the royal 
displeasure, for he considered the making of bread to be 
more important than the building of a palace or the 
planning of a park, and when he was ordered to demolish 
his windmill he refused. Frederick appealed to the Laws 
of Prussia, but the laws of Prussia failed the forerunner 
of Bismarck and Adolf Hitler. So the windmill remains 
to this day. It has become more decorative, more his- 
toric and far more significant than the sham ruins. Vol- 
taire and his contemporaries had only to admire the 
utility of the windmills as much as they admired the 
haunting beauty of sham ruins and sham rusticity, and 
they might have shown their successors how to avert the 
clash between the political revolution of France and the 
industrial revolution of England. The miller of Potsdam 
and the miller of the Dee cared for nobody. Their wind- 
mills endure. Morris and Ruskin, Tolstoy and Gandhi 
have tilted at them in vain, 


Among those who tilt at windmills there is no unity of 
purpose. The architect, the fisherman, the tramp and 
the bookman cannot agree upon what they want to pre- 
serve. Some would keep the traffic away from the 
handsome towns and plant the country with by-roads, 
thus incurring the wrath of the fisherman and the tramp. 
Others would save the handsome towns from further 
mutilation by building a hundred new towns in the heart 
of the southern counties, while yet others would follow 
the advice of the Government and confine the new indus- 
tries to the old industrial areas, thus perpetuating the 
unnatural segregation of the townsman from the country- 
man. More wayward than them all is the bookman, for, 
like Voltaire, he clings to his sham ruins. Sir Walter 
Scott wandered through Warwickshire and carved his 
name in the fantastic house which is supposed to be the 
birthplace of William Shakespeare. He wrote Kenilworth, 
and it is fair to conclude that he might have left this 
theme alone if the Cromwellians had not sacked the 
Castle or if the Carolines had decided that it was worth 
rebuilding. Byron, it is said, had only to live long enough 
to become King of Greece and he would have destroyed 
the Acropolis, replacing it with a replica of Newstead 
Abbey. A few bookmen may have attempted to save 
Clifford’s Inn from destruction, but any proposal to destroy 
the Old Curiosity Shop would have provoked a vigorous 


demonstration, though the association of Clifford’s Inn 
with literature was close and active, while the association 
of the Old Curiosity Shop is sentimental and assumed. 

So the millers of Potsdam and the Dee are still con- 
temptuous and triumphant. Bathis in danger of losing the 
familiar aspect of Milsom Street. Brighton is eliminating 
its Regency facade. Leamington Spa is surrendering 
its dignified Parade to the chain-store. Oxford has 
become Morrisville. The City of London is ripe for a 
second Great Fire. Every one of these places had been 
spoilt more than fifty years ago, for then old ladies in 
Bath were forsaking their Georgian houses for semi- 
detached villas, Brighton and Leamington Spa _ were 
too modern and too mid-Victorian to see the Regency 
period in repose, gaunt houses were rising in North 
Oxford—as in the environs of Cambridge station— 
to accommodate the uxorious successors of celibate dons, 
and the City of London in its greed for sites had long 
denied even to St. Paul’s a churchyard of decent dimen- 
sions. Many who deplore the vandalism of the last cen- 
tury fail to realise that this vandalism is still unchecked. 
Only the manners and taste of the vandal have changed. 
The Victorian destructiveness may appear to have been 
a wholehearted attack upon fair situations and sound 
property, but it is doubtful whether the destructiveness 
of the past fifteen years was exceeded during any corre- 
sponding period in the last century. 

What is the counter-attack to be ?. Are we to begrudge 
each Georgian residence which falls to the housebreaker ? 
Many of them have long ceased to serve the purpose for 
which they were built. They have become flats and 
tenements. Their facades are now shams, and if the 
world is to live in flats, should not the majority of Georgian 
houses go? Good buildings, like a good Press, depend 
upon a good public. The other day the Eastgate House 
in Warwick was sold to the proprietor of a cinema. 
He intends to destroy the Eastgate House, built during 
the reign of Charles the First, and replace it with a 
Cinema. In 1690 a Great Fire swept through Warwick 
and destroyed the main streets as well as the Tower and 
Nave of the Collegiate Church of St. Mary. The few 
buildings which survived the ordeal centred on the 
West Gate and the East Gate. These were all Tudor 
dwellings with the exception of the Eastgate House. 
In rebuilding the main street which links the East Gate 
with the West Gate the Eastgate House assumed an 
unusual prominence, and when it is gone, whether or not 
a cinema rises in its place, the architectural harmony 
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of this famous. street will be permanently destroyed. 
Meanwhile the Tudor survivors are safe because, it is 
said, only a vandal would wish to destroy buildings 
which are half-timbered and picturesque. Less than a 
hundred yards from the Eastgate House is a Georgian 
building, now the Girls’ High School. It is safe not 
because it is comely, but because it is the birthplace of 
Walter Savage Landor. Clearly, we need something 
more masculine than romantic or literary associations 
if we are to preserve the dignity and grace of the old 
English towns. 

A generation which knows how to erect good buildings 
is the one which can be trusted to make the right sort 
of preservations, for a good tradition in building implies 
a right sense of history as well as a right sense of the 
future. It is as easy to appreciate good building as it is 
to appreciate good music, and undeniably the B.B.C. 


Ky 


has improved the national taste in music. The twentiet) 
century has only to achieve a harmony between building 
and landscape and it can set its stamp upon the English 
countryside as surely as did the eighteenth century. 
But this can be done—now that building is no longer 
the monopoly of an upper class—only if there is the 
right training and the right incentive in the schools. 
and already the twentieth century is well advanced, 
But even when we have put a good farm-house jn a 
good setting, a future W. H. Davies will proclaim 
preference for the beech-trees in the paddock. We are 
too indulgent to the eccentric to be classical for long, 
We are what the English climate has made us. Those who 
have travelled to the far corners of the earth know 
for a certainty that it is the best climate in the world— 
an assurance, perhaps, that England will remain a 
pleasant country in which to live. 


THE PUNNING GENERAL 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


ie you walk past the lions of Trafalgar Square towards 

Cockspur Street, you will notice the statue of Charles 
James Napier. The sculptor has done his best to make 
Napier look like a sad, eminent, correct Victorian 
politician. There is a touch of Mr. Gladstone in middle 
years, without any of Mr. Gladstone’s fire; there is even 
something of the unctuous Prince Albert. Charles 
James Napier, at the head of his troops in battle, did 
not look in the least like Prince Albert. He wore huge, 
dark spectacles ; his aquiline nose rose like a mountain. 
His beard, in Trafalgar Square neatly trimmed, reached 
in Baluchistan almost to his waist. Napier is one of 
the few English generals since the Renaissance who 
could invent a really good Latin pun. He is, as far as 
I know, one of the few generals who was given his com- 
mission as an ensign at the age of eleven, promoted 
one step after a few months, and sent back to school 
a few months later, when his regiment went on active 
service. The school was in Ireland, and before he was 
seventeen, Napier helped his father and four brothers 
to defend their house against all hostile comers during 
the rebellion of 1798. 


Hlis fighting had begun, but he did not see a battle 
until January, 1809, at Corunna. He saw this battle 
well enough. His head was slashed by a sabre, his back 
gored by a bayonet ; his ribs were broken by a gunshot, 
and one of his legs by a shot from a musket. The butt 
of another musket gave him some heavy knocks, and his 
life was ultimately saved by a French drummer boy. 
Later in the Peninsular War two horses were killed 
under him; his jaw was broken, his face shot through, 
and one of his eyes injured. When his wounds were 
still bandaged, he rode ninety miles on one horse, and 
im incredible time, to rejoin his regiment. These things 
did not prevent him from going as a volunteer (while 
he was on half-pay) to fight the French during the 
Hundred Days. On his way home his ship sank at the 
entrance to Ostend harbour. 


He nearly died of cholera in 1833. He was appointed 
to an Indian command in 1841 and to Sind in 1842.' There 
was a serious outbreak of cholera on the ship in which 
he sailed to Karachi, and soon after he landed, he was 
badly hurt in the leg by a bursting rocket. During 
the Sind war—he was now 61—he led his cavalry in a 
eharge. His swordhilt was struck, and, later in the 
hattle, a magazine blew up, killed everyone near him, 
and broke his sword in his hand. Napier’s own view of 
the Sind campaign was simple. “ We have no right 


to seize Sind, vet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, 
useful, humane piece of rascality it will be.” After the 
conquest he set about the administration of the province, 
He gave the princes and nobles back their swords with 
a ‘stern but flattering admonition.” He hated 
bureaucracy, and would have little of the Heaven-bom 
civil servants. He described them simply. “ They 
have worn out originally vigorous appetites and feeble 
minds while enjoying large salaries and the adulation 
of black clerks.” He stopped the burning of widows 
in a few words. He was told that this burning was a 
religious custom. He agreed. He added that the 
English also had a custom of hanging men who burnt 
women alive, and that whenever a pyre was set up, he 
would also set up a gallows. He left India in 1850, 
after a quarrel of the first magnitude with the Governor- 
General. He took a house in Hampshire, and caught 
cold (from which he died) at the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. 


Between his wars in the Peninsula and in India, he 
had acted for some ten years as Resident of Cephalonia, 
one of the Ionian Islands. Here he met Byron. Byron 
talked of Napier while he was dying, and Napier had 
recommended Byron as the man to lead the Greeks. 
After Byron’s death, the Greeks wanted Napier; but 
he would not come because they would not give him 
full powers. The people of South Australia asked for 
him as their Governor, but he declined the appointment. 
He turned to English politics, had a dispute with 
O’Connell, and wrote a Dialogue on the Poor Laws. 
(About the same time he was translating two French 
authors into English.) He was a radical in_ politics, 
and therefore made the best possible commander of 
the forces in Northern England during the Chartist 
troubles. 

His published works also include a historical romance 
about William the Conqueror (the manuscript of another 
romance on Harold was unfortunately lost), Strictures 
on the Administration of Sir F. Adam, Remarks on the 
Punishment of Flogging, a work on the Baggage of the 
Indian Army, a book on Colonisation, with some remarks 
on Small Farms and Overpopulation, a_ treatise 
(unfinished at his death) on Defects, Civil and Military, 
of the Indian Government, and an edition of. stories, 
written by his first wife, called The Nursery Governess. 
He was a man of simple piety. 

Now, when you are in Trafalgar Square, will you jook 
at this bad statue of Charles James Napier ? 
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CHRISTMAS RAIN 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


HAVE always had a small grudge against Dickens. 
| He was a creator of fantastic worlds that were also 
jovely worlds, and they impressed themselves on the 
minds of people so ineradicably that the true picture is 
often forgotten. His image of a snowy Christmas, with 
skating on the ice, and robins twittering on the clotted 
boughs, is one such picture. It is a pretty image, but 
it is not the reality as we most often see it. 

Think of the real picture. It is one of the excitements 
of my memory to see myself, again, eating a Christmas 
prakfast by the light of the lamp—the sky outside 
darkened by the lowering clouds, the early church-bell 
not, as usual, vibrating through the clear air, sending 
out widening and dying circles of sound that barely 
hum in the distant ear, but thumping heavily as if the 
yery metal of the bell had absorbed some of the rain 
and grown heavy of note. Then there comes the dim 
quietness of the church, soothingly dim—not glaring 
with the harsh reflection of the snow—and the altar-holly 
seems to glisten with the rain, and the snowy linens lie 
more softly under it, and overhead the tip-a-tap on the 
high roof is a minuet of praise. What fun to watch 
the little procession of worshippers under their umbrellas 
that shine like porter-bottles, all like a scurry of beetles, 
battling against the wind, shaking themselves like dogs, 
wet of cheek—a picture of discomfort it is true, but the 
reality. And it is a picture that promises an indoor 
Christmas, with the wild-cats pattering on the window- 
panes as the downpour lashes the house, gurgles in the 
shoots, splashes on the pavements, raises the river to a 
flood, washing everything outside clean and cold. 

If we had snow all the winter long, I should not mind. 
Then it zeould be snow—hard, deep, fit for ski-ing and 
tobogganing. Not like our deceitful snow that falls for 
afew hours, makes us a lovely picture, and then begins 
to go black in the channels, turns into slush, gets into 
your boots as muddy water, and ends by making one wish 
ithad never come. Where I like snow to be is far away 
on the tops of the mountains. As I look through my 
rain-spotted window now I see the peaks, cone-shaped, 
white-topped, and other lower hills grained and speckled 
with white, and a pine-wood dark against all. The 
cone-shaped mountain catches the sun, and at once 
reminds me of Fujiyama. 

All my pictures of Christmas are wet and dripping. 
The wood in the fire sizzles. The fields outside are so 
sodden that you feel that a sod of earth could be squeezed 
in the hand like a sponge. The cat looks with scorn at 
the silly pup who will bring in the damp on his paws 
and the ends of his wiry hairs. The postman, in a 
dripping cape, sits and sups his drink, as wet inside 
him as outside him. As usual it is an epic Christmas 
with him. He never saw the like: more parcels, more 
letters, the floods in the river are higher than within 
the memory of man; the flotsam whirled down from the 
hills has brought wonders nevert before heard of—dead 
sheep, a grand piano, a whole house . . . When he is 
gone the cirele of dribble from his cape is like the vestige 
of a hero out of a folk-tale. And then, when the floods 
have retreated, suitably with the retreat of Christmas 
Day, the banks are strewn with straw and wrack like a 
beach after storm, more vestigia of wonder: the spears 
of the downpour glistening, the clouds hurling along. 
the clean, black, sharp shapes of the naked trees swaying 
inthe wind, and if you get the sun between you and the 
hill lost in mist they stand up against a gentle trans- 
parency of earth. 

There is more light in rain, more variety, more colour, 
and it is far more rich for most of us in all that fond, 
lamiliar things suggest to the remembering mind, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 

FRIEND said to me the other day as we walked 
through Kensington Gardens, “ Have you ever 
noticed that every woman we hear talking as we go by is 
giving a detailed account of some grievance?” ‘“ Oh, 
rubbish,” I answered rather coldly, wishing I had thought 
of it first. ‘* All right,” he said. ‘* Listen.”” We walked 
on. From a confused background of “ He said ” and “* She 
said’ and ‘“‘I said to her, I said” there emerged, sure 
enough, nothing but the most stark and spectacular 
tragedy. Maids would not dust the top of the piano. Lifts 
broke down, doctors were unsympathetic, husbands 
laughed, aunts were mean about money. Employers 
swore. Tradesmen cheated. The whole placid scene, from 
the Round Pond to the banks of the Serpentine. was peopled 
by women who were not in fact there at all, but hours or 
days or weeks away in some past that was full of misery. 

Nor were they unique. There can be few talents more 
universal than this ability to pick out the bleakest, 
dirtiest patehes of the vast extent of time and firmly 
settle down in them. Men—some men, at any rate—are 
quite as good at it as women. One whom I know can 
never enjoy a meal in any of the better London re- 
staurants because his father (who comes up twice a year) 
always hurts his feelings by taking him to an A.B.C. 
From every club window in clubland one might hear, at 
the proper time of the morning, the immemorial tale 
which begins “ ... and the fellow actually had the 
effrontery ....” We may take our pleasures sadly, 
but we know how to revel in our grief. 

Most people prefer the past to frolic in, for obvious 
reasons. It is all there already. It exists, completely 
prepared for them. One glance back from the dull, 
comfortable ground of the present, and they can rush into 
the nasty corner where in-laws objected to a marriage now 
twenty years old, or the grim little patch where a certain 
colonel used an opprobrious epithet. And if all else fails 
there is always one’s childhood. But for those unfor- 
tunate enough to have had a perfectly happy childhood, 
undarkened schooldays, and an agreeable adult life, there 
still, luckily, remains the future. A friend of mine, the 
mother of a ten-months-old baby, already lies awake at 
night wondering what kind of girls he will bring home in 
eighteen years’ time. A certain young man, less burdened 
with ambition than anyone else I know, explained to me 
that he was terrified of becoming ambitious for fear he 
should grow like Napoleon. Nothing is impossible, in the 
future. Gold hair might turn green, rabbits die, houses 
topple over, businesses fail, friends find our party boring, 
guests of honour forget to turn up. Mere probabilities, 
like a war or a revolution, are nothing compared with the 
horrors we can conjure for ourselves in the accommodating 
vastness of what has yet to come. 

The present exists, admittedly: but nineteen-twen- 
tieths of us do not live in it. Ifa pleasant occasion does 
crop up, we spend half of it bitterly regretting that we 
bothered to be so nervous beforehand, and the other half 
thinking how sorry we shall be when it is over. If friends 
come back to us after a long absence, we are reduced to 
tear-dimmed misery at the thought of how much we missed 
them when they were away. Only at one time do we 
really take account of the present, and that is when it 
turns nasty. Provide anyone with acute indigestion, or 
three consecutive wrong numbers, and he will instantly 
forget that there was ever a time when he did not have 
indigestion (or wrong numbers) and repudiate the sugges- 
tion that he may ever in the future be free from them. 
Generally speaking, the present is a poor sort of thing 
—-a negligible instant between the looming future and the 
devastated past; but no one can deny that it has its 
moments. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
The Theatre The Cinema 
** Goosefeather Bed.” By Charlton Hyde. At the Embassy “Riders to the Sea.” Privately shown. “Thanks 


Theatre, Swiss Cottage 


I am not quite certain to whom this play should be ascribed. 
An advance announcement from the Embassy Theatre 
named Mr. John Hyde Severn as its author, the programme 
claims that it is by Mr. Charlton Hyde, and on the opening 
night Mr. van Gyseghem, the producer, addressed the audience 
on behalf of ‘‘ my two very nervous authors, Miss Frances 

Doble and Lady Eleanor Smith.” What, I wonder, is the 
point of adopting a pseudonym if its protection is so swiftly 
to be shed ? Perhaps it was thought that the applause was 
a little perfunctory, and that this revelation might impress 
or intimidate the critics, Or perhaps the disclosure was a 
slip on the part of Mr. van Gyseghem—an almost solitary 
error in an evening which had shown one of his best pro- 
ductions ? In any event the pseudonym seems unnecessary 
as the play is neither bad enough to make the concealment 
of its authorship desirable to avoid the loss of a reputation, 
nor good enéugh for it to have derived much additional 
interest or publicity from the rumour that the programme’s 
discreetly non-committal ascription concealed the identity 
of a brace of female celebrities. The point is only raised at 
all because the habit of using pseudonyms which are tactically 
dropped at a suitable moment is evidently growing. This 
oceasion exhibited the practice in its most ridiculous 
light. 

In any event the stratagem was wasted, because the 
audience appeared to have much less interest in the play itself 
than in the reappearance on the stage of Miss José Collins, 
who plays a leading part in it. Apart from personal reasons, 
they had the justification that she was playing one of the 
only two characters in the play that were both interesting 
and convincingly created. Her part is that of a Spanish 
gypsy surprisingly married to a conventional country gentle- 
man living in Devonshire. Their household, as might be 
expected with this violently contrasted pair at the head of it, 
exists in a perpetual turmoil. The elder son and the elder 
daughter have inherited more of their father’s than of their 
mother’s characteristics and are conventional and relatively 
tranquil, but in the younger son and the younger daughter their 
mother’s instincts preponderate. The daughter, enchantingly 
played by Miss Yvonne Rorie, is a lively and temperamental 
child who is probably prevented only by her age from falling 
from grace as decisively as does her brother; the plot 
revolves around the misdeeds of her brother Pepe, the child 
supposed to take most unequivocally after his mother. As 
a matter of fact, the outward effects of his gypsy blood are 
rather disappointing. For a large part of the play his 
character is masked behind the Sanger-like facade of his 
family, and when he is brought into the foreground of the 
play he reveals only a rather supercilious and bad-tempered 
youth who amuses himself by assisting poachers to shoot the 
pheasants of his future brother-in-law and has fallen in love 
with a gypsy girl who is captured by the gamekeepers. She 
is an exceptionally unpleasant girl, but it takes the better 
part of two acts and half a dozen domestic crises to persuade 
the entranced Pepe that happiness is more likely to be 
achieved apart from her than in her company. 

_ Perhaps the actors are for once more than the authors 
to blame for the rather feeble effect which the play produced. 
Mr. Francis James invested the character of Pepe with a 
particularly urban superciliousness which deprived the part 
of what plausibility it might have had: we do not for a 
moment believe, as the plot requires us to do, that he might 
abscond to spend the rest of his life with the gypsies. Similarly 
though Miss Jean Shepeard played the gypsy girl with enor- 
mous determination the character by the time she had finished 
with it had an overwhelmingly urban air. The minor parts 
were all competently but, with the exception of that taken 
by Miss Yvonne Rorie, dully played. On the other hand 
Miss José Collins displayed the opulent charm of her domesti- 
cated gypsy with such effect that, as I have said, the audience 
reserved almost all their enthusiasm for her appearances. It 
was difficult to blame them, for her acting was undoubtedly 
much more interesting than the play. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


Million.” At the Tivoli 


THE cinema, as much as poetry in the eighteenth century 
needs patrons. Little good werk can come from commercial 
companies under the pressure of popular taste. The early 
Russian films showed the immense superiority of the State. 
aided over the popularly supported, and to see again such an 
old silent film as New Babylon, which the Forum recently 
revived, is to be painfully aware that the modern commercia] 
picture has not merely learned nothing in the last six years, 
it has even forgotten what it once seemed to be learning from 
the Russian cinema. Nor need one go as far as Russia to 
see the effect of State patronage. Mr. Alexander Korda’s 
publicity cannot blind our eyes to the fact that the only 
important films being made in England today come from 
Mr. Grierson’s system of film units. Of course the commercial 
cinema has had its fine moments: The Front Page, City 
Streets, En Natt, one could name a dozen films, but they scem 
to have crept into the cinema accidentally, while the big 
executives were dozing. Their makers have received 0 
little encouragement that it was necessary for Mr. Hecht and 
Mr. MacArthur, the authors of The Front Page, to break 
away from Hollywood to produce Crime Without Passion, 
So one has nothing but praise for the courage and generosity 
of Miss Gracie Fields who has financed an independent film 
version of Synge’s Riders to the Sea, played by the Abbey 
Theatre players and produced for the most part in Connemara, 
The intention is admirable, but the result shows one danger of 
private patronage. I doubt if the best work has ever been 
produced in complete independence of a public. Even Mr. 
Grierson has his public, a public of several millions, though 
his films may sometimes not be distributed at all in the 
ordinary way through cinema circuits. Popular taste makes 
a thoroughly bad dictator, but the awareness of an audience 
is an essential discipline for the artist. 

There is something altogether too private about this 
Synge film, a touch of mutual admiration about the continual 
close-ups of the individual players, a self-conscious simplicity. 
The camera is always delayed for Synge’s words, when in 
a true film the words are less important. than the camera, 
I confess I am not an admirer of Synge’s plays, of the idea 
that style is a decoration, something you can apply to your 
subject, instead of being an economy and exactitude. The 
attempt to express exactly an emotion or a half-conscious 
state, of course, may take the writer into queer places, 
but in surrealist prose or in the pages of Anna Livia Plurabelle 
one can recognise the attempt as one cannot in Synge’s 
incantatory style. But I do not think that even Synge’s 
admirers will enjoy Riders to the Sea. Something has 
gone badly wrong with the continuity; the loss of act 
divisions has upset the sense of time. Though the move- 
ments of the actors, between the set speeches which are 
nearly always delivered in close-up, are intolerably slow, 
so that most of the film seems to have been spent in getting 
from door to fire and back again, the events outside the 
fishing cottage follow quite another order of time, without 
interval or preparation. No sooner has one lost son been 
keened for than the dreary band of mourners enter to announce 
another death. What the film might have done, and the stage 
could not do so well, was to show us the manner of those 
deaths ; it might have given us with its larger scope in space 
and time the sense of the poor hard lives before and after: 
a reason for their deaths. As it is the deaths do not matter, 
they are merely an excuse for dirges as resonant, and as hollow, 
as a church bell’s. 

With real reluctance I must admit that a commercial 
film this week offers better cinema. The one misses being 
art and the other succeeds deftly in being entertainment. 
Thanks a Million is a very amusing musical skit on American 
State elections. It is very well acted, even by Mr. Dick Powell, 
and from the first sequences of a bankrupt musical troupe 
stranded in drenching rain in the most provincial of main 
streets, while an aged candidate drones to an empty hall of 
his birth in a log cabin and his thirty years of service, one 
is aware of a direction unusually vivid, amusing and 
inventive. GranaAM GREENE. 
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Art 


Cocteau and Derain 


Wucn, one is led to wonder, of all those patients who have 
undergone the trial by pencil at the hands of M. Jean Cocteau, 
will be the first to sue him for libel, not so much for making 
such unkind and penetrating drawings of them as for allowing 
these drawings to be shown in public exhibition at the Mayor 
Gallery in Cork Street ? There are various strong claimants 
for first place in injury. Were she alive, the Vicomtesse 
de Noailles would probably head the list, but as it is there 
might be keen competition between Mlle. Marie Laurencin 
and M. Jacques Doucet. But, whatever the exact order of 
spitefulness, the main point is that here are some forty 
drawings, almost all obviously directed towards the depiction 
of character—and directed apparently with complete success— 
admired by nearly all those who have any interest in modern 
art, and yet offering a straight challenge to all those who 
still maintain that art is only a matter of lines and colours 

For the essential quality of Cocteau’s drawings is evident. 
They are statements about people, about character and about 
sensation, and I defy even the most hardened Pure-Former 
to stand in front of them and declare that their value lies 
in the correct placing of this line here and that line there. 
Of course such matters are important as means, but the 
end is different. 

In his earlier drawings Cocteau used mainly a style evolved 
by Picasso—a pure line capable of making statements about 
the outside world with the utmost economy. Picasso used 
this technique primarily to render the outward appearance 
of things, but Cocteau at once used it far more for comments 
on character; either directly and simply, as in the portrait 
of M. Pierre Colle (26), perhaps the most lovely drawing in 
the exhibition, or with semi-comic exaggeration, as in M. 
Francois de Goury (28), the wittiest of the almost caricatural 
drawings. Even in the drawings in this simple style, of 
which his first published volume of drawings principally 
consisted, he was capable of expressing in a mild degree what 
later became the burden of his drawings, namely, intense 
physical emotion or sensation. This theme he exploited with 
the greatest ingenuity in the drawings to Opium, in which 
apparently the nervous system is represented by a series of 
cones up which pain shoots, the whole giving a nightmarish 
effect of physical agony. This style is represented in the 
present exhibition by one of the drawings labelled Com- 
position. In the later drawings the style was simplified 
again, and Cocteau returned again to an almost pure linc, 
but a less wiry and more sensitive line, less descriptive of 
the appearance of things, but more of the feelings which they 
may induce. The superb series of drawings to Les Enfants 
Terribles, produced last year, shows the range of his talent 
and the simplicity with which he can now convey emotions 
for which he formerly had to use elaborate symbolism. Some 
of these are sexually loaded to an almost incredible extent ; 
others express such feelings as panic, others curious dream 
states, and others, such as the astonishing drawing Paul se 
meurl, convey again physical pain and exhaustion. This 
particular manner is unfortunately scantily represented in the 
Mayor Gallery exhibition, which consists preponderatingly 
of portraits, but the works collected there are enough to 
give a general idea of his ability, and, as I have already 
said, to give pause to those who persist in seeing in paintings 
and drawings nothing but lines, colours and patterns. 

Another contemporary French artist, André Derain, is 
holding an exhibition of recent works at Agnew’s. Of all 
the painters who have played an important part in the 
development of modern painting, his fate is perhaps the most 
tragic. Before the War, he was one of the most serious and 
progressive painters in the whole Paris school, and _ his 
researches along the lines of austere, almost mathematical 
analysis of form, combined with the greatest severity of 
colour and handling, seemed to lead to tremendous possi- 
bilities. Since the War, everything has gone wrong. A 
period of efficient and repetitive succulence was succeeded 
by one of slick and fluffy prettiness, to which qualities are 
now added in these most recent works emptiness and unreality. 
Derain has in fact now become simply an efficient and 
unattractive Salon painter with all the vices which in the 
beginning seemed furthest from him. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Radiovision 
V 

[D’un correspondant parisien] 
Les expériences officielles de radiovision réalisées, ces deux 
derniers dimanches, par le Poste National des P.T.T., et 
qui, pour la premiére fois en France, ont permis a un nombreux 
public de voir, en méme temps qu’il les entendait, les artistes 
opérant devant le micro, apparaissent destinées & marquer 
une date décisive dans lhistorie de la science des ondes. 
Il faut bien reconnaitre, en effet, que les tentatives effectuées 
en ce sens, a Paris, dés le mois d’avril, n’avaient guére fourni 
que des résultats imparfaits. La puissance réduite de 
Vémetteur, sa hauteur insuffisante, le nombre restreint des 
lignes (60 par image, seulement) n’avaient permis d’obtenir 
que des reproductions grossiéres, proprement décevantes. 
Il en a été tout autrement, la semaine passée. Les milliers 
de Parisiens, admis, sur leur demande, 4 assister aux scénes 
projetées simultanément sur dix écrans placés en divers points 
de la capitale, ont été unanimes 4 déclarer lexcellence des 
détails et impression de réalité qui se dégageait des surfaces 
lumineuses. Le succés de curiosité a été si vaste et si vif 
que le Ministére des P.T.T. a aussitét décidé d’accroitre le 
réseau de son expérimentation, et que le moment ne semble 
plus trés lointain oi, passant du domaine de la recherche a 
celui de la réalisation, des écrans en plein air, installés dans les 
squares et sur les places, diffuseront, sous les yeux écarquillés 
des badauds ravis, une séance du Parlement ou le plus gracieux 
des ballets de Opéra. 

Ce résultat, qui s’auréole, dans Tesprit du profane, d'un 
éclat quasi miraculeux, s’explique, en fait, par de laborieux 
efforts, dont la technique, pour étre délicate et sujette encore 
a d'incessantes améliorations, peut, cependant, se schématiser 
de facon assez simple. La nouvelle station de radiovision 
francaise, en effet, se raméne essentiellement 4 trois organismes: 
un studio de prise de vues, d’abord, installé au Ministeré ; 
une salle des machines, ensuite, située dans lun des piliers 
de base de la Tour Liffel; une antenne, enfin, d’un type 
tout spécial, montée 4 la pointe méme de la Tour. 

Les exigences de la récente émission—considérables, si on 
les compare & celles de la tentative d’avril—émetteur de 2500 
watts, contre 200 ; modulateur 4 180 lignes par image, contre 
60—-avaient obligé 4 un rude effort les ingénicurs chargés 
dans un délai aussi court, de amplification des essais. Ils 
n’ont point ménagé leur peine, et linstallation matérielle du 
nouveau poste n’a pas manqué d’impressionner les curieux 
autorisés & visiter le temple mystérieux. 

Qu’on imagine un studio ¢quipé, outre le micro traditionnel, 
dune caméra de prise de vue directe et de rangées de pro- 
jecteurs mobiles, permettant de déverser une puissance 
lumineuse énorme sur les artistes radiovisés. Puissance telle, 
que, pour éviter aux acteurs le dégagement d'une chaleur qui 
efit été intolérable, on a dai prendre des mesures spéciales 
pour les protéger par un véritable écran d’air frais. On a, & 
cet effet, percé le plancher, pour y édifier plusieurs manches 4 
Yair, qui conférent au studio aspect inattendu d’un pont de 
transatlantique. Une station de climatisation a, par ailleurs, 
été réalis¢ée au sous-sol, de facon 4 ce que la température 
intérieure oscille toujours aux environs de 28° centigrades. 

La seconde difficulté a consisté dans la fabrication du cable 
nécessaire pour relier, sur une longueur de prés de deux milles, 
le studio de la rue de Grenelle & la chambre des machines de la 
Tour. Il a fallu, d’autre part, pour unir cette chambre 4 
Vantenne du sommet, construire et monter un “ feeder” qui 
ne mesure pas moins de 320 yards. Tout, cependant, a été 
résolu, et l’on ne peut que se réjouir des promesses pour l’avenir 
que cette victoire annonce. Signalons, enfin, que l’élévation 
unique de l’antenne de la Tour n’est pas seulement un symbole 
assez clair ; sa signification pratique est, également, immense, 
la radiovision ressemblant sur ce point 4 la simple vision, 
c’est-a-dire que la portée des images ne dépendant que de la 
non-interposition d’obstacles sur le trajet des ondes, celles-ci 
pourront s’étendre, le jour oi la puissance émettrice sera 
devenue suffisante, jusqu’ 4 l’extréme limite de lhorizon 
géométrique de la Tour Eiffel. ROL. V. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Turk SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


December Blessings 

December is a month of cheating and envy ; and in case that 
should sound like the statement of a misanthrope I must 
add that I mean only that one begins to cheat oneself and 
to envy the gardens richer than one’s own. It is an old game 
to tour the garden in the dark days and count one’s blessings 
in terms of spring, to bend down the hazel boughs and make 
believe that the catkins are already softening and loosening— 
as in fact they are—and to catch the sallow buds against a 
background of cypress or yew or rain cloud and believe that 
the purses of the buds are bursting and showing an edge of 
silver—as in fact they already do. It is a process of cheating 
that exhilarates and delights. It may be played indefinitely. 
So at the moment, as I write, though the autumn has been 
wild and bitterly unkind and in no way at all comparable 
with the milky winter of 1931, when bluebells were six inches 
above ground in January, it requires only a breath of cheating 
to make the deuces of December seem like April aces. Already 
the primroses are out, the blue most precocious, and odd stars 
of aubretia; daffodils are up, with Tulip Turkestanica and T. 
Korelkowi showing brownish shoots by the Daphne Cneorum 
buds, hard olive little buttons that are a long, long way from 
bursting. Daphne Mezereum is out, and above it, on the 
bleak heights of the pergola, many roses.’ Viburnum Fragrans 
is in bud, and ought to be out by Christmas. The list goes 
on. My own is quite modest, and not the less precious for 
that. The rich, the fortunate and the expert will point to 
yellow forests of witch hazel, mauve acres of iris stylosa. I 
envy them, but not more than I envy the owners of old 
camellias, those exotic and now for some reason neglected 
evergreens—perhaps their vogue passed out with that of 
Dumas /fils—with their dark brilliant leaves and December 
buds and pink and white February blossoms of Southern, 
almost unworldly loveliness. 

* * 

A Derelict Field 

Sir William Beach Thomas’ recent note on a derelict field 
must have aroused in many readers, as it did in me, melancholy 
memories of once rich fields grown desolate. I recall a space 
—hardly a field—of a thousand acres, unfenced, growing the 
richest wheat in its neighbourhood, the stacks standing on it 
like a golden hamlet, that never grew an ear for seven or 
eight years immediately before the introduction of the quota. 
And another, good land too, that for ten years has reared 
increasingly fat crops of wild garlic. The estimated number 
of derelict acres in these islands, indeed, goes into tragic 
and dizzy figures. But very rarely it happens that a derelict 
field is also beautiful: a scarlet sowing of poppies, an accidental 
scattering of charlock. And at least one field, last summer, 
shone for weeks as though with the lightest fall of snow: 
fifteen acres of common daisies without a blemish of earth 
or grass, a vast lawn of white. ‘* God knows,” said the pro- 
prietor of the appropriate petrol station that stood in one 
corner, opposite the devastated and once most beautiful fox- 
covert, * God knows what it will be like next year.” Two 
dry summers had scattered a million seeds. I shall look 
forward to-the effect of a third. For on the assumption that 
spring has come when one can tread on three daisies at one 
time, this will be a field of a billion springtimes. 

tk cS * % 


Raspberry Researches 

The East Malling Research Station has this year completed 
twenty-one years of existence—though existence is scarcely 
an adequate word to describe the activities of this highly 
specialised and admirable department. 'There used to be a 
fallacious assumption that because a tree was large it took 
care of itself, that the more branches it put forth the healthier 
it was and the more fruit it bore. I fancy there was ‘still 
another—based on the classic remark about the strawberry— 
that because an apple was the work of God doubtless God 
couldn’t have improved on it. Alas for the work of the 
Almighty as compared with the work of man at East Malling, 
When research work in small fruits was begun there twenty 
years ago, Nature had, for instance, got the raspberry and 
the blackcurrant into, as they say, a proper mess. These 
hitherto easy and complaintless fruits were sick. It 
Was not only impossible to tell one stock from another, but 


it was also hard to be certain that commercial varietie, 
fruited authentically or even at all. Like the potato, thy 
raspberry in particular suffered much from careless and 
unscrupulous growers, so much so that East Malling qj. 
covered no fewer than eight distinct varieties masquerading 
as Baumforth’s Seedlings. East Malling, among other 
things, has changed all that. The raspberry still suffers 
however, from an inconceivable variety of Nature’s own pet 
pests—notably the raspberry beetle—against which the 
Newton Rigg Agricultural Schools for Cumberland ang 
Westmorland have been conducting a spray attack of 
(i) Barium silicofluoride wash ; (ii) derris wash ; (iii) nicotine 
wash, spraying being done in mid-June or earlier, according 
to the time of opening of the flower buds. Nicotine proved 
least, and derris in liquid form most effective. 


* * * * 


Country Dishes 

Since the poets, like so many epicurean mice, have been 
among the cheeses, I have been recalling some country dishes 
which are still the portion of those who, for one reason and 
another-——but generally the same reason—cannot have their 
Wensleydale and Camembert. I do not recommend these 
dishes to societies devoted to the resuscitation or preserva- 
tion of old English dishes, and it would be almost heretical 
to disturb the columns of The Times with, for instance, a 
dissertation on the Bedfordshire Clanger. This is a dish 
which should, and does, endure. It is made to endure, 
I am always astonished, however, that it does not kill. Com- 
posed of a solid shell of dough which conceals nothing but 
an onion—very occasionally with a morsel of meat—it is a 
weapon rather than an example of culinary art. Eaten 
cold, it resembles a kind of gastronomical bomb. For all 
that, it deserves homage: many acres of the Bedfordshire 
flatlands must have been mown and hoed and ploughed under 
the impetus of its dynamic combination of dough and onion, 
just as many meadows in the Nen valley, only a little farther 
north, must have been mown under the influence of the locally 
elassic hock-and-dough. The pig indeed provides some 
sterling if unfashionable dishes, a pig-killing being still as 
great and bloody and profitable an event in the country as it 
was in the days of Jude the Obscure. Even so, I hardly think 
that the Café Royal provides chitterlings, or Frascati’s 
faggots ; and I should be surprised to hear that the children 
of even penurious poets know the delights of that frugal dish 
which is as much the privilege and delight of the children 
of the country poor as the fox-brush is of the county rich. 
I mean that succulent, delicate morsel, the pig’s tail. 


* * * * 


The Modest Bird-Lover 


It has often seemed to me that there must be many thous- 
ands of bird-lovers, principally perhaps townspeople, who 
never see a rare bird from one year’s end to another, and to 
whom talk of faleons and Montagu’s Harriers and_ bitterns 
means less even than talk of parroquets and vultures 
and sword-fish. Few people — fewer than commonly 
imagined I think—specialise in birds, and fewer still can find 
the precious time and even more precious courage to explore 
in winter the eastern marshes and farthest northern moors 
which our rarest birds inhabit. For them the heron is an 
uncommon bird and the uprising of a bevy of many hundreds 
of wild duck from flood waters a specially beautiful and un- 
forgettable sight. To such bird-lovers the floods of the 
autumn will have been a source of great pleasure. For nothing 
turns a homely civilised valley into a wild place quicker or 
more completely than a vast acreage of water, and nothing in 
turn seems to attract birds in flocks so readily as a valley in 
flood. And when gulls and peewits intermingle in great flocks 
of white and black on the waters and on the grass islands and 
promontories, and when swans skein up and fly over with 
that strange forlorn cry of fretfulness, the modest bird-lover 
gets his thrill exactly as the specialist gets his, And I must 
confess that I am with him. In his world the heron flapping 
sombrely in the north December wind is a rare and splendid 
sight, and the sudden fierce cry of wild geese trumpeting 
across the snow the wildest bird-sound he knows. 

H. E. Bares, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” 


paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPectTAtOR.]} 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN 
[To the Editor of Tre Srecrator.] 

sir.—People like myself, who have the closest of ties with the 

Anglo-Indian community, must feel grateful to you for permit- 

ting sober discussion of this important subject, which so often 

gets “ written up * in terms of sensationalism in the popular 

Press of both countries. 

The point that occurred to me forcibly in reading Mr. 
Glorney Bolton’s original article was, ‘‘ How different this 
Jooks from the Indian angle!” Two of the most outstanding 
(liristians that India has produced in recent times—men 
under whom I had the privilege of serving in the Indian 
Y.M.C.A.—showed great interest in Anglo-Indians, because of 
the contribution that men of mixed parentage had made to 
cultural assimilation. One of them, the late K. T. Paul, used 
the following words in my presence to express this interest : 
“In South India we shall never forget that it was a member 


of the Anglo-Indian community who gave us our Tamil 
Bible.” The other, Dr. S. K. Datta, now Principal of the 


Forman Christian College at Lahore, whose wife is a Scots- 
woman with a world-wide reputation for Student Service, 
used frequently to refer to the part played by people of mixed 
origin, such as the poet Derozio, in the spread of the new ideas 
which the impact of Britain released in India during the early 
nineteenth century. 

The practical question remains, therefore, whether it is 
possible to reconcile Mr. Bolton’s plea for sympathy for the 
Anglo-Indian on grounds of sentiment with Mr. Dover's icono- 
clastic quest for a fresh philosophy of Eurasian living that will 
set itself the task of wholeheerted collaboration in the building 
of a New India and repudiate the réle of dependency that a 
combination of circumstances has thrust upon it. Personally 
I feel such a reconciliation is not only possible but eminently 
desirable in the interests of both Britain and India. The work 
of assimilation will assume its most critical phases in the times 
that are now closing upon us, and who can help it on to better 
advantage than the people who have displayed an amazing 
capacity for adapting Western traditions to Eastern conditions, 
in the cultural as well as the economic sphere ? 

Mr. Bolton has rendered a useful service in calling attention 
to the Anglo-Indian question, but the way of salvation lies 
along the path indicated by Mr. Dover, namely, the creation 
of a nationally-minded, self-respecting community that is 
proud to be ** Indian ” and willing to serve its Indian Mother- 
land devotedly in terms of its special heritage. At present 
most Anglo-Indians (and to a large extent their sympathisers) 
are under the spell of an ideology that derives from the hey-day 
of Victorian Imperialism, when people of mixed origin were 


regarded as an affront to the prestige of a ruling race. Hence 
the terms ‘ unfortunate,’ ‘“ pathetic,’ &¢c., which have 
become commonplace in reference to the community. It was 


this ideology, too, which was responsible for the insertion in 
the new Government of India Act of a definition of ‘an 
Anglo-Indian * that many members of the community would 
find it impossible to satisfy in a Court of Law, and that ignored 
the identical rights of people like the West Indians (to which 
small group I belong) who have been integrated with the 
Domiciled Community for quite a century. 

My conclusion then, Sir, is that if thinking English people 
will realise (1) that, outside of Nazi Germany, the question of 
race-mixture has become acute only where a relationship of 
dominant nation and subject people has been present ; (2) that 
probably as many, if not more, mixed marriages are taking 
place today between Indian men and European women than 
ever occurred in the past between Englishmen and Indian 
women—and this without any sort of ** problem * for philan- 
thropists and imperialists to worry over; and (3) that the 
whole history of India can be quoted in support of a policy 
of integration as against the negative theory of isolation 
they would quickly do the only thing that seems wise and 
profitable, namely, help the Anglo-Indians (and allied groups) 
to become as far as possible sound, independent units in the 
economic life of India, and thus encourage them to face that 
task of national material advancement and cultural assimila- 


tion which should be the supreme objective of all who care 
about the preservation of British influence in India.—Yours 
faithfully, 


> ‘ -» 
41 Museum Street, Pumae Com. 


London, W.C.1. 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Cedric Dover has raised a ‘‘ demographic issue ” 
which I cannot dispute. I gave only one general figure for 
the Anglo-India population in India, which was ‘* about 
one hundred thousand.” Mr. Dover gives three likely esti- 
mates—138,395 less 19,200; 168,400; and 200,000. Where 
he finds safety in numbers I shall find it in exodus. I did 
not write my article without first re-reading the relevant 
passages of the Simon Report. I should have remembered 
that the Simon Report is a tainted and prejudiced document. 

The taking of an Indian Census is no easy affair. In a 
certain district where a pious Scot was the Collector, a number 
of Indian residents were induced to declare that their religion 
was Presbyterian. No doubt each of these mistaken Hindus 
and Mahommedans became automatically an European or an 
Anglo-Indian. Some years ago I was invited to meet a 
namesake, Mr. A——- G——— Bolton. Thinking that a col- 
lateral ancestor might have married into the people of the 
country—and why not ?—I leoked forward to the encounter. 
Mr. Bolton was, however, a Parsee of apparently unblemished 
antecedents. Loyalty to my engaging namesake almost 
compe ‘Is me to leave the * demographic issue ” alone. 

It is not for me to oppose Mr. Dover's worthy aspirations : 
courage alone will save the Anglo-Indian community from 
moral disintegration. But I am sorry to hear that in the new 
India neither I “nor any other representative of Lord 
Rothermere’s islanders will be there to help.” Believe me, 
many Englishmen will prefer the new India to the old. The 
old India endured us as members of an alien governing class. 
The new India gives us a chance—a chance which we may 
share with members of Mr. Dover's community—to govern by 
right of personal merit. So Mr. Dover and I may yet meet in 
Bombay. Or will Mr. Dover continue to reside in England ? 


— Yous Sakiay, J. R. Grorney Borron. 


THE TRAGEDY OF COAL 

[To the Editor of Tue SrecTatorR.]| 
Sir,—I am much obliged to Mr. Coote for his instructive 
letter; it is refreshing to find a few firm statements on a 
subject which is normally clouded with vague invective. 
There are, however, certain points on which I should like 
further information, as follow : 

1. At what price do Coote and Warren, Ltd., sell the 
Derby Brights referred to? At the price of 25s. pit 
this coal must be of very high quality. 

2. What were the profits of Coote and Warren, Ltd., 
ser 1934-35 ? 

Is this coal bought straight from the colliery company 
or rte the Company's agents ? 

4, The cost of transport (12s. a ton for about 140 
miles) seems excessive. At this rate the coal trains 
which pass through St. Albans are worth over £350 in 
freight charges. In what measure is this due to: 

(a) the use of 10 ton wagons instead of those of a 

larger size, and 

(b) the system of using private wagons involving 

excessive shunting and the necessity of returning 
wagons to owners and not to the place where 
they can be most usefully employed. 

Is not the figure of 4s. 2d. a ton for oflice and general 
expenses excessive ? This is equal to a cost of over 
£120,000 for office expenses only to deliver 600,000 
tons of coal and does not include such important outgoings 
as rent, postages, insurance, &c. 

Mr. Stonehouse’s letter raises an interesting point. It 
must be remembered that his rail charges are only 6s. since 
he is nearer to the pit. Mr. Coote has shown that between 
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pit and St. Albans the price rises by 25s. 9d. Therefore if 
I pay 18s. 6d. pit, how can I sell in St. Albans at less than 
89s. 3d.? Yet Mr. Stonehouse considers that my ideas are 
extraordinary when I suggest 40s. as the retail price. Alter- 
natively, if Mr. Stonehouse can cut his intermediate costs 
below 25s. 9d. will he inform Mr. Coote how to do it? Inci- 
dentally there is very little coal sold at the price of 34s. pit ; 
this must be a very special case. 

Mr. Stonehouse finishes by handing back the poisoned 
chalice to the owners, saying that they can find the money 
if they want to. So long as this conflict continues, not only 
between miner and owner, owner and distributor, but even 
between distributor and distributor, so long will the coal 
industry remain in chaos.—Yours faithfully, 

P. AsTeERLEY JONES. 


[To the Editcr of Tur Sprcraror.] 

Srr,—Mr. Bonham Carter is more successful in showing that 
farm workers in his area (and in other areas) are underpaid 
than in showing that coal miners ought to accept their present 
level of wages ** philosophically.” The fact is that both these 
classes and most other classes of workers suffer from the 
enormous widening which has taken place during the past 
thirty years in the gap which separates what the producer 
gets from what the consumer pays. In regard to coal, the 
details of these intermediate costs are set out clearly in the 
candid and valuable letter from Mr. Coote. These inter- 
mediate costs have two principal roots: increased cost of 
transport and increased taxation. Again, the principal root 
of increased taxation—especially of the very high modern 
local taxation—is maintenance of highways. I have noticed 
that you do not usually print letters which call in question the 
economic wisdom of modern expenditure on road transport : 
nevertheless, the wisdom or unwisdom of this expenditure is 
worth considering in connexion with the level of wages, 
especially perhaps in connexion with coal miners’ wages.—l 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hinderwell. 

{If we do not print letters on road transport it is because 
we do not receive them. These and all letters are dealt with 
purely on their merits.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


EK. PEASE. 


{To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—In considering the question of miners’ wages it is well 
to note the charges made to consumers for coal : 
Cardiff. Pea Nut Anthracite, 20s. to 23s. 6d. 
Portsmouth, ge ae 60s. 
Ryde, LW. 7 »» 728, 6d. 
Evidently, the coal merchant and those who handle the coal 
after the miners have brought it to the surface get the profits, 
—Yours faithfully, 
University of London Club, 


THE COVENANT AND SANCTIONS 

[To the Editor of Tie Srecraror.| 
Srr,—Surely the effort of Mr. Eden to hold that the resolution 
of the League Assembly of 1921 has an equal claim with the 
terms of Article 16 of the Covenant to govern the application 
of sanctions is one open to the most serious exception. It 
may suit France now to stress that resolution, but it must be 
remembered that it was France which, through M. Loucheur 
in September 1925, informed the League that France would 
not ratify any of the suggested amendments of the Covenant 
which diminished the rigidity of financial and economic 
sanctions in the case of aggression. When it is remembered 
that France thus definitely refused to accept as an amendment 
the very clauses on which reliance must be placed to justify 
the postponement of sanctions, her position appears in a very 
painful light. The only aggression, we must assume, which 
is to invoke the terms of the Covenant is that perpetrated at 
the expense of France. 

The resolution, in any case, in no way permits indefinite 
suspension of such a sanction as the oil sanction. It merely 
provides for procedure, and requires the Council, when it has 
determined the fact of breach of the Covenant, to notify 
members of the League of the date recommended for the 
application of economic pressure. There is no general power 
of postponement; that is specifically made clear by the 
express authority given to the Council to postpone for a 
specified period the operation of sanctions in the case of 
particular members of the League, when it is satisfied that 


T. Roperson Day. 


—————5, 


such postponement will facilitate the carrying out of tp, 
object of sanctions or is necessary to minimise loss to the 
members concerned. It is really impossible to treat thi, 
resolution, which is wholly without power to alter the obliga. 
tion of the Covenant, as justifying indefinite failure to give 
effect to a plain obligation. It would be far wiser simply to 
admit that the Covenant cannot be given effect, which would 
mean that all our treaties involving sanctions, the Locarno 
Pact in particular, have become impossible of. execution 
through change of circumstance, especially the loss of members 
from the League.—I am, &c., 


University of Edinburgh. A, BERRIEDALE Keurrn, 


MEANS TO PREVENT WAR 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Str,—Something over five years ago the League of Nations 
adopted a convention for financial aid to Powers which were vic. 
tims of aggression. When I brought the first proposal for such 
aid to the notice of the then Prime Minister of Sweden, the 
late Mr. Branting, he expressed the keenest interest in it, 
Later the British Foreign Minister, Mr. Henderson, declared 
the proposed convention to be an important measure for the 
prevention. of war, and the Socialist Workers International 
described it as a serious step forward in the organisation of 
world peace ; it would furnish numbers of States with new 
and valuable guarantees of security, such as a policy of arma- 
ments could never provide. 

When the time arrived for adopting the convention, the work 
for general disarmament was being actively carried on and, 
as it then appeared, was progressing ; advocates of disarma- 
ment feared that if the provisions of the convention were 
adopted for immediate application it might possibly prejudice 
or delay their own work. The convention was _ therefore 
provided with a transitional clause ; it was not to come into 
force until a decision had been arrived at in regard to dis- 
armament. 

As it appears that we shall have to wait a long time yet 
for general disarmament there will be a period during which 
means to prevent war, such as the convention is intended to 
provide, will be Jacking. 

In one of the lands whose representative at the League 
meeting of 1930 worked for the transitional clause, voices 
have now been raised for the cancellation of the clause. For 
instance, at a meeting in September the then British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, declared 
that the time had come when it must be recognised that 
disarmament must follow, not precede, the feeling of security. 

The League of Nations has recently demonstrated that it 
is capable of strong initiative. Its powers are, however, 
altogether too restricted, particularly in view of the profound 
uneasiness which characterises the present world situation, 
As the application of military sanctions for practical purposes 
would seem to be out of the question, these powers in reality 
consist only of economic sanctions. 

These will certainly have their usefulness ; in certain cases 
they might even be a necessity. But they carry with them 
important disadvantages. They may involve the extension 
of a war to include several powers ; hate and bitterness between 
peoples, resulting in increased armaments and fresh wars; 
interruption of trade relations. 

Further powers should therefore be placed at the disposal 
of the League of Nations. The one worthy of most immediate 
consideration is financial assistance. It can in special cases 
be rapidly applied, withcut the delay of time-consuming in- 
vestigations. It entails no danger of enmity between peoples. 
It does not hamper the freedom of trade relations. In order 
to strengthen the League of Nations in its ability to perform 
its great task, the transitional clause should be cancelled at 
the earliest possible date. 

When it was a question of establishing financial assistance 
for States subject to aggression, I wrote in The Spectator of 
May 11th, 1929: ‘ I have hoped and believed, and still hope 
and believe, that the proposal will appeal to the British mind 
with its sense of idealism combined with practical common 
sense.” Surely it is not too much to appeal once more to 
these qualities. GustaFr Roos, 


Ex-Cabinet Minister, formerly Lord-Lieutenant of Gothland, 
Member of the First Chamber of the Swedish Riksdag. 
Stockholm, 
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ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—By his memorable. speech in Geneva in September, 
sir Samuel Hoare won for himself a world-wide reputation for 
statesmanship, great prestige for his Government, and for his 
country the leadership in the comity of nations. 

But on that fateful Sunday in Paris in December, by his 
unaccountable acquiescence in the preposterous proposals 
put forward as a basis for discussion, all the previous gains 
tumbled into ruins—-reputation, prestige and leadership alike : 

“O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down.” 

It is just possible that a reasonable explanation may be 
fortheoming before the next issue of your journal. But much 
has been lost irretrievably. At present a sentence from 
“4 Spectator’s Notebook” best expresses the general feeling 
throughout the country : 

“Such information as reaches me at the moment suggests that a 
heavy weight of responsibility lies on Sir Samuel Hoare, who went to 
Paris, completely and astonishingly capitulated to M. Laval and 
left to a Cabinet, startled and aghast at the news he sent, the choice 
of repudiating its Foreign Secretary and endorsing proposals utterly 
repugnant to it.” 

I should like to thank you, Sir, for the guidance given to 
your readers by the strong and unfaltering policy pursued by 
The Spectator from the outset of the disastrous and lawless 
Italian irruption in Abyssinia.—Yours faithfully, 

D. Henry REEs. 

Granby, Brittany Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sin,—As a constant reader of The Spectator over a period 
of very many years I do most strongly protest, as much 
in sorrow as in anger, against the lending of itself to the pub- 
lication of sueh obvious propagandist stuff and nonsense as 
the “* Bombing of Hospitals’ by the Italian Air Force and 
the use of such an obvious accident of war as a means of 
inflaming publie opinion. 

Surely such ‘* News Value” could be left for that section 
of the Press which is prepared to accept any news of any kind, 
whether accurate or not, provided it will make ** sensation ” 
headlines and sell an edition. 

To those whose memory of the Great War is still reasonably 
clear it must be positively nauseating to find these old pro- 
pagandist methods creeping back into the Press in regard to 
the Italian-Abyssinian hostilities. To suggest that Italian 
airmen intentionally bombed an enemy hospital displays the 
most lamentable lack of ordinary common sense. To say the 
least of it, it must be obvious that no military advantage is to 
be gained by such an act of brutality and to suggest that a highly 
cultured and civilised nation such as Italy would knowingly 
and with complete indifference, if not with malice afore- 
thought, bomb hospitals is an outrageous accusation. 

One of the largest base hospitals in France was heavily 
bombed by the Germans in the Great War, and the incident 
was an invaluable contribution by way of an extra verse to 
the daily “* Hymn of Hate” of the Allied Press. Reference 
to the fact that the hospital was bounded by a large Infantry 
base camp on the one side and a machine-gun school on the 
other, the base of the triangle being formed by a main line 
railway of the utmost strategic importance was, as far as 
possible, suppressed as likely to vitiate the “ news value ” of 
this latest ** atrocity.” 

Ilistory has no doubt repeated itself at Dessie. It is, how- 
ever, a great disappointment to find The Spectator joining in 
the chorus of cheap propagandist journalism in suggesting 
that such an event must still further alienate any remaining 
sympathy with the Italian point of view in the present conflict. 

I; it perhaps too much to hope that in reviewing the present 
situation some facts and figures in regard to the atrocities 
associated with Abyssinian administration in Ethiopia might 
find their way into the columns of The Spectator, so as at 
least to hold the balance of fair criticism and common sense 
for which it has been so long renowned ?—Yours faithfully, 

199 Woodstock Road, Oxford. J. FRANKLAND WEST. 


[The only Editorial reference in The Spectator to the bombing 
of Dessie ran as follows : 


* Flights of undoubted merit from the standpoint of aviation have 
been made, but their effect on Ethiopian morale is as doubtful as 
the indignation aroused in Europe and America by the bombing of 


? 


‘ 


the Red Cross hospital at Dessie is sure. In justice to the Italian 
aviators the possibility of this bombing being due to a mistake must 
be allowed, but that such a mistake should have been made is proof 
of a lack of either care or efficiency.” 

There is nothing that calls for apology here. To dwell on “ the 
atrocities associated with Abyssinian administration in 
Ethiopia *’ would be quite irrelevant, since Italy did not choose 
to raise this question before the League till her preparations 
for war had been in progress for six months and her blow was 
about to be delivered.—Eb. The Spectator.] 


AMERICAN STATE DEBTS 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—As some reference was recently made in The Spectator 
to the American State Debts, I should like to say that I was 
a landowner and taxpayer in Virginia, and present throughout 
the State Election of 1881, which was to decide on the debt 
question. All the larger taxpayers, odd as it may sound, 
voted for an honest settlement of the debt. The “ Read- 
justers,” as the other party called themselves, consisted 
almost entirely of the negroes, poor whites and a fraction of 
interested politicians led by an Irishman, Mahone—a railway- 


man. All my friends and acquaintances were for a debt pay- 
ment. There was great excitement over the election. To 


explain why the practically non-taxpaying part of the com- 
munity voted for repudiation and the taxpayers against it 
would take up too much space and be, of course, useless to 
your readers, save that it was a feeling of honour that 
actuated the one class, while the others, mainly illiterate, 
were the tools of unscrupulous politicians. Virginia was very 
poor after the Civil War. Pennsylvania, one of the richest 
States of the Union, was another matter, of which I know 
nothing.—Yours, &c., A. G. BRADLEY. 


THE SPEED-LIMIT 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.] 
Sir—In The Spectator of December 6th, page 964, Mr. John 
Prioleau says : 

* As a matter of fact, it (the 30 m.p.h. speed limit) is widely dis- 
regarded, and my own experience in most congested parts of the 
country is that very few drivers of any sort of motor vehicle slow 
down for the limit except where the presence of uniformed policemen 
makes it obviously rash not to do so.” 

His experience and the experience of most drivers whom I have 
spoken to on the subject is different from mine ; there are cer- 
tainly a number of drivers who take no notice of the speed 
limit unless obliged to, but I think the greater number con- 
scientiously try to obey the law. It seems to me that if papers 
of the standing of The Spectator are going to give the impression 
that the 30-mile limit is going to be treated in the way the old 
20-mile limit was, our task of dealing with this and any other 
motoring law is being made even more difficult than it is at 


present.—Yours, &c., J.P. ror SUSSEX. 


ADVENT 


[To the Editor of Turk SpPecTATOoOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. John Raynor's entertaining sketch provides some 
nice points of chronology and ecclesiastical custom, and I 
have tried in vain to solve the problem of the date of the 
Advent service he describes. The hymn does not help much ; 
it has stood as No. 53 in Hymns Ancient and Modern for well 
over fifty years. Afternoon Evensong with oil lamps is still 
common in remote country churches. The Vicar is a very 
perplexing character. “The candle-lit altar’ might suggest 
that he was a High Churchman; the moustache seems to 
forbid this conclusion. His dress in church is somewhat 
irregular. There is no mention of cassock or hood, and he 
wears a green stole, which should have been discarded on 
Advent Sunday for a violet one. 

The writer of the essay, who was present at the service as a 
boy of twelve years old, wears a starched collar—presumablv 
of the ‘* Eton” type—and Jong trousers. His mother wears 
a muff * that hung from her neck on a chain of wooden beads.” 
All these scraps of evidence would suggest a date between 
1895-1905, but for the fact that the Vicar indulges in the post- 
War pastime of solving crossword puzzles over the study fire. 
I give it up.—Yours faithfully, W. E. J. Livr EL. 


Stoke Prior Vicarage, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
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MENTAL HOSPITALS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.] 

Srr,—Sinee the Mental Treatment Act came into force in 
1931, doctors are practically immune against law-suits by 
mental patients ; and the extra fee they receive for certifying 
in rate-aided institutions should now be abolished. In these 
institutions in 1932, according to the Minister of Health, 1,600 
persons were certified ‘‘ erroneously ” ; and in 1933, according 
to the Board of Control, 2,400 were certified unnecessarily. 

In spite of the much-vaunted wish to save patients from 
stigma, no machinery exists to cancel wrongful certificates or 
damaging statements, proved to be unfounded, either in the 
certificates or in subsequent reports. The late Judge Wild, 
Recorder of London, complained in 1933 that a woman had 
been detained for five years longer than necessary, and that 
thousands of patients never saw a magistrate.—Yours faith- 
fully, VISITOR. 


CONDITIONS IN PRISONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
S1r,—The conditions described in the letter headed ‘‘ Condi- 
tions in Mental Hospitals,’ in a reeent issue, are also 
typical of the conditions prevailing in the debtors’ prison at 
Brixton. 

I am the son of an old Crimean Officer and was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for contempt of Court and was 
consigned to Brixton, in July last. On arrival my signet 
ring was taken from my finger. On my remonstrating I was 
told some one in the prison might steal it from me ; I lived in 
a Convict Colony for twelve years but no one attempted to 
steal my ring. 

I was several times examined by the doctors of the prison 
with a view to seeing if I were insane; I happened to put 
my hand in my pocket when speaking to one of the doctors 
and was ordered to take my hand out of my pocket; I was 
also ordered to pull up my shirt in tones one would use in 
speaking to a dog. 

The food in Brixton is plentiful and well cooked but is so 
badly served that it brutalises the prisoners. I was given 
junks of bread smeared over with margarine ; on asking to 
be given plain bread I was told I must have the regulation 
diet ; the bread was good but the margarine indigestible and 
I lost over a stone in twenty days. 

As my sanity was doubted, a light was kept burning all 
night in my cell to facilitate inspection by a warder; this 
prevented my sleeping and on complaining to the doctor I was 
told he could not alter the prison regulations. 

On arrival at Brixton I was confined for several hours in a 
sort of box 8 x8 feet and such close confinement affected me 
greatly. I was put to sleep the first night on a flat board on 
the floor and the next day was moved into another cell with a 
bedstead. ‘This seems to be a refinement of cruelty quite 
unnecessary to impose on men whose fault is their inability 
to pay their rates. The sanitary arrangements at Brixton 
leave much to be desired and it is to be hoped that when 
Parliament has more time to devote to home affairs our prison 
system will be given the attention it urgently requires.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 


The Croft, Ash Green. G. W. PENRICE. 


THE WIVES OF UNEMPLOYED MEN 
[To the Editor of THe Specraror.] 

Sir,—Will you be good enough to allow me to make this 
appeal to your readers ? During the last sixteen months we 
have been trying to start clubs for the wives of unemployed 
men, and men on part-time, in the mining villages of West 
Yorkshire. These clubs usually meet for two hours once or 
twice a week. When unemployment is prolonged, wives fall 
out of Iocal social activities, as they cannot afford the cost. 
We do not wish to segregate the wives of unemployed men, 
but life has segregated them already, and we find that they 
welcome a simple club where all activities are within reach of 
the very small sums they can pay, and where the special 
needs of unemployed people are of first importance. 

We do not usually give things away. The members buy 
material for dressmaking, &c., from the clubs at cost price, 
paying for it at small sums per week. The recreational side is 


=== 


very important, as the wife of an unemployed man is working 
harder than ever to make the money go round and needs 
change from constant worry, so we arrange “ talks,” keep. 
fit classes, &e. 

Districts which are scheduled as Government ‘“ special 
areas” can get help from sources not available to us, ang 
similarly, clubs run for unemployed women may, in certain 
cases, get help; but in this area there are many thousands 
of unemployed miners’ wives needing and welcoming a club, 
and the work is held back by lack of money. A small sum— 
about £3—is usually enough on which to start a club, provided 
that the use of a room can be arranged, but sewing-machines 
and similar simple equipment are badly needed. 

I appeal now especially for dressmaking material, knitting. 
wool and second-hand clothing. Many of our women are 
clever at renovations, and every garment acquired for a penny 
or two (which is paid into the club funds) and altered at the 
club means money available for other things. I appeal for help 
to the prosperous parts of the country, for work which is not an 
ordinary charity, but which cannot go on without the help of 
people more fortunate than our own splendid Club members, 
Any second-hand clothing, equipment or money will be very 
gratefully received by me, ¢/o West Yorkshire Unemployment 
Advisory Council, Service House, Brook Strect, Wakefield, 
Yorks.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

VIoLET ALLENDALE 
(Chairman of the Sub-Committee for 
Women’s Work, W.Y.U.A.C.), 
Bretton Park, Wakefield. 


AN ETHIOPIAN GENTLEMAN 

[To the Editor of Tm: Srecrartor.} 
Sir,—For many years I have been a regular reader of The 
Spectator. If I remember rightly, about thirty-five years 
ago one of the numbers contained a review of a collection 
of the epigrams of Menander. Unfortunately, I made a 
note of one only of these epigrams and failed to record the 
date of that particular number of ._The Spectator. The 
epigram follows : 

“8, av eb y: overs TH PY ex mpds TayI104, Kav AlOLoy 7 eoriv eiryenns,” 
‘* He who is naturally disposed to do the right and decent 
thing is a gentleman, even though he be an Ethiopian.” 

I am wondering if any of your readers can inform me 
where the quotation is to be found, and also give me a 
translation which is closer to the spirit of the original. 

At any rate, in the minds of British West Indian Negroes 
the present Ethiopian Emperor seems to satisfy fully 
Menander’s exacting requirements.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 


Basseterre, St. Kitts, BW. SamMugEs B. JONES. 


FASCISM OR ? 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir,—In the Sanctions controversy one immensely important 
point appears to have been overlooked. If an oil embargo 
is so very properly applied, Fascist rule in Italy will in- 
evitably be smashed in the not far distant future. But what 
is the alternative ?- There is only one—Communism.— Yours, 
«&e., 

Marlborough Club, S.W.1. 

{That may or may not be. League action can only take 
account of the external relations of States. It cannot be 
based on a desire either to overthrow Fascism or to avoid 
overthrowing it.—Eb. The Spectator.] 





MARTIN LINDSAY. 


THE RED CROSS IN ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 
Srr,—Some weeks ago you published an appeal for help 
for the Red Cross Ambulance Fund in Abyssinia. My little 
parish subscribed over £5, but I have lost the address to which 
the money should be sent. Will you be good enough in your 
next issue to supply this information once more? I should 
think that a large number of churches would gladly send some 
contributions, in face of recent happenings.—Yours faithfully, 
COUNTRY VICAR. 

[Donations should be sent to A. W. Tuke, Esq., Barclay’s 

Bank, 54 Lombard Street, E.C.3.-Ep. The Spectator.} 
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Citizens in 
By GUY 


“Toe Association for Education in Citizenship,” says Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, ** believes that direct teaching for citizenship 
js a subject which can and must be taught more generally.” 
To show how it can be done is the whole object of this book. 
The plea that general education on the usual lines can effect 
indirectly the same object—namely, to enable men and women 
to take an intelligent part or interest in public affairs—is 
rejected again and again by the writers of the several chapters. 
Twice the dictum of the late Lord Bryce is quoted, that the 
people of this country are no more capable of choosing their 
leaders in the twentieth century than they were in 1870 
Strangely enough, the only suggestion that things have im- 
proved at all comes from Dr. Vaughan, lately Headmaster of 
Rugby, who, writing on the influence of broadcasting, says : 
“ They [the listeners] have become more discriminating readers 
of the newspapers, more critical listeners at public meetings, 
more conscientious voters at elections *’—as the result, of 
course, of ‘* direct teaching.” But what of the Schools ? 

Sir Ernest Simon opens the campaign by boldly attacking, 
with the aid of the psychologist, the doctrine of “* indirect ” 
teaching. ‘Twenty-five years ago the present writer was 
studying the problem of “ transfer” with a view to testing 
(or shall I say frankly, combating ?) the view that all persons 
can best be ** taught to think ” through the Latin grammar. 
It is comforting to find that the psychologist still rejects that 
view. What is ** carried over” from one study to another is 
an ideal of knowledge and reason rather than a capacity for 
learning everything. It all depends on the attitude of the 
learner. He may become master of a “ subject” yet with 
vision closely confined as by blank walls, or he may become 
“ spectator of all time and all existence.” 

This theme is worked out in nearly every department of the 
curriculum. I can only refer briefly to some of the chapters. 
One could wish that syllabuses had been kept out. They are 
deterrent to the general reader, and one is sometimes given the 
impression that Heads of Schools and their assistants are very 
stupid if, as in the article on ‘* politics or public affairs *’, we 
are solemnly told how to organise a school society. It is also 
a little irritating to be informed with a somewhat dogmatic air 
by the writer of the chapter on History that pupils of 11 or 12 
should begin by studying local history (*‘ his local heroes have 
shaped their destiny ; why not he ?”’).. How dull it would be 
to begin with the local history of Hampstead, with Keats, 
Leigh Hunt and Romney for heroes—unless perhaps of Hamp- 
stead it may be said that this or that airman was born in her. 
Is it forgotten that the first affinities of children are often with 
the infancy of the world and the remoter places of the earth— 
with cave-men and savages and Red Indians ? 

There is, however, a suggestive discussion of that rather 
baflling topic of “ bias ” in history teaching. For if our atti- 
tude is always non-committal—permanently sitting on the 
fence—as to the rights and wrongs of the greater historical and 
political issues, how shall we ever inspire our pupils ? Our 
writers distinguish sensibly between the legitimate bias of 
personality and that of party prejudice. We must have con- 
victions, but also be plainly ** open to conviction.” 

Economics is comparatively new as a school subject and is 
vitally important for the understanding of modern political 
problems. It used to be objected that it was unsuitable for 
school study owing to the uncertainty of its conclusions. 





Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools. Issued 
under the auspices of the Association for Education in Citizenship. 
With a foreword by the Right Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.C., M.P. 
(Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d.) 


the Making 


KENDALL 


But is not the same now true of physics--at its advanced 
stage ? Even a junior form can understand the more obvious 
economic facts about supply and demand and the like. A 
Sixth Form can often grapple profitably even with problems of 
currency. We are shown how the critical faculty of a class of 
girls, who had all had some training in economics, was applied 
to the speech of a contemporary statesman. ‘“ Are boys 
conceited ?” I recently asked a girl. ‘* Yes, they are so fond 
of lecturing you on polities and economics!” It is plain 
that political economy is becoming ubiquitous ! 

I wonder here and there whether the writers are giving us 
counsels of perfection. The substance of the advice (for each 
section has an introduction by some public person, usually 
not of the teaching profession) comes direct from the experience 
of teachers ; but is there really time for it all? Often one 
cannot help feeling that those who persevere through a Sixth 
Form course can certainly benefit as suggested, but what of 
those who only reach School Certificate ? This is especially 
true of Modern Languages where the object to be aimed at 
is thus expressed: ** The abstraction France or Germany is 
vitalised, becomes colourful and complex, an organic concep- 
tion,” when French or German is treated as a study of a 
civilisation as well as of a language. (I like too the reference 
to * the lovely untranslatable words ” that are a key to the 
character of a nation.) This doubt applies above all to the 
Classics, and, incidentally, it is amusing to find that both Sir 
Ernest Simon and Professor Gilbert Murray warn us of the 
danger of the ** masked word,” the terms charged with emotion; 
but while Sir Ernest seems impressed with the narrowness of 
some classical scholars, Professor Murray thinks that the best 
remedy against masked words is to be found in Greek or Latin 
prose composition, ** in which perhaps hardly a single word 
will escape challenge.” But then how few really reach that 
stage of verbal criticism. 

It is a pity that the treatment of Science in this volume is 
confined to biology. Important though that subject is for the 
citizen, as bearing on population and the general conception 
of evolution, we want to know, as also in mathematics, whether 
the student of the exacter sciences can “‘ carry over ” his ideal 
of scientific knowledge to the less exact. Sir Percy Nunn 
gives us a fascinating study of ** The arithmetic of citizenship ” 
based on the demand note for rates and the like. ‘ Famili- 
arity with the ‘normal curve’ of statistics is much more 
important,” he says, ‘ than the quadratic equations . . . on 
which so much time is cheerfully (?) expended.” (The query 
is mine !) 

It would be good to display many of the gems out of Mr. J. 
E. Barton’s refreshing discussion of ‘** The modern communal 
view of Art’ Here are two. * Nothing is more out-of-date 
than the conception of Art as a mode of escapism.” “ [Art], 
like justice as expounded by Socrates in the Republic of Plato, 
interpenetrates all the relations of an ordered life.” 

I will conclude by asking, why is that most important of all 
factors omitted—the training of teachers ? For everything 
hangs on that. Has the teacher himself acquired the 
‘** synoptic mind ” which can carry with it the vision of all 
knowledge whatever the subject he is teaching, and can look 
on education from the point of view of the public-spirited man 
of the world ? 

At least one could wish that all could have some of the 
training in logic which is suggested in the chapters on * clear 
thinking ” by Professor Field and * accurate thinking” by 
Dr. Thouless—if not, what would be best of all, some sys- 
tematic training in philosophy. 
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The Foreign Policy of Japan 
The Problem of Japan. By Captain Malcolm D. Kennedy. 
(Nisbet. 15s.) 

CarTraIn KENNEDY does not claim to have provided us with 
an impartial analysis of the Far Eastern situation. We are 
given a description and an interpretation of Japan’s foreign 
policy and of her recent actions on the Asiatic mainland as 
seen by one who is strongly sympathetic with, though not 
wholly uncritical of, the ambitions of those who have lately 
been responsible for her government. The book also contains 
a discussion of her relations with the leading Powers and an 
estimate of her future policy, and finally the author presents 
his view of the Far Eastern policy which Great Britain ought 
to pursue. Even those readers who disagree most profoundly 
with his general political outlook will be grateful to him for his 
skilful presentation of Japan’s case and for his demonstration 
that the Manchuriafi affair requires for its appreciation a 
grasp of a complex situation that has its roots in the past and 
is closely linked with Japan’s internal troubles. 

He lays stress on three forces which have led to the Japanese 
advance in Asia. First, the pressure of population on 
resources in Japan during a period in which territories have 
been closed to her goods and her emigrants has driven her to 
extend her control to areas that provide markets and sources 
of raw materials. Second, Japan is fearful of the threat to 
her security that arises from the intrigues of Western Powers 
in a disunited China and, particularly, from the spread of. 
Soviet activities in Mongolia, Her actions in Manchuria and 
North China can be regarded as a continuance of her tradi- 
tional policy of preventing any Great Power from securing 
dominance over those areas, which play a part in her foreign 
policy comparable to that of the Low Countries in British 
foreign policy. Finally, Japan’s internal social and political 
stresses supplied an emotional charge which made a foreign 
war popular, while it relieved, for a time at any rate, the 
domestic situation. 

Captain Kennedy brings out the effects on Japanese policy 
of actions taken by other countries. He believes that the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance increased Japan’s 
feeling of insecurity and so contributed to the expansion of her 
armaments and to formulation of a more uncompromising 
foreign policy than she would otherwise have followed. 
Russian intrigues in China, and especially the sovietisation of 
Outer Mongolia, added further to Japan’s fears; and the 
author thinks that although neither country may want war, 
the threat which the advance of each holds out to the other’s 
interests may ultimately lead to war between them. He is 
confident, also, that the action taken by the League and by the 
United States in 1931-2 stiffened Japan’s determination to 
allow no interference by Western Powers with her special 
interests in China, and that any concerted effort by Britain and 
America to check Japan would certainly lead to war. He 
advocates, therefore, a recognition by this country and by the 
United States of the ** accomplished facts in East Asia” and 
also of Japan’s special position in relation to China ; while the 
League should confine its attention to European affairs. This 
policy alone can prevent the growth of mutual suspicion 
among the three Powers and so remove the danger to British 
interests in Asia that is likely to become more serious if Japan 
is antagonised. It would also serve to check the spread of 
Soviet influence. Japan's actions in China constituted, as the 
author recognises, a breach of her treaty obligations ; but 
this offence was merely “ technical,’ he maintains, since the 
treaties did not really cover the situation that actually arose. 
Japan’s territorial expansion and her probable intention of 
promoting relations between herself and China similar to 
those now existing between herself and Manchukuo are justified 
by reference to many British and American precedents. Can 
we demand higher standards from Japan than we have been 
prepared to accept for ourselves ? 

Captain Kennedy obviously holds. that competitive 
imperialism represents a permanent and inevitable feature of 
international affairs, and that equilibrium is best attained 
by the old diplomatic methods and military alliances. To 
readers who accept these assumptions the arguments in this 
book will probably be convincing, although in view of the 
present situation in Europe they may doubt whether Great 
Britain can afford. to follow any policy that may antagonise 
the Soviet in Asia. To those who think that the old methods 
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must certainly fail to preserve peace, as they have failed jn 
the past, many criticisms will suggest themselves. To the 
author's view that, as war in Manchuria was necessary to 
safeguard Japan’s sovereign rights and vital interests, there. 
fore it cannot be regarded as a war of aggrandisement, they 
will reply that every war can be justified by similar arguments, 
The claim that Japanese aggression has been due to fear of 
her powerful neighbours would find a parallel among Russian 
sympathisers who could argue, with equal force, that the 
strengthening of Russian defences in the East has been 
produced by fear of Japan. The author shows that the 
building of the Singapore base by Great Britain, in order to 
strengthen her naval defences in the East, accentuated 
Japan’s feeling of insecurity and so led that country to 
expand her naval forces. Could any more powerful argument 
be advanced to demonstrate the futility of competitive 
national armaments ? 
Captain Kennedy observes with just indignation that it ig 
hypocritical for the “ satiated’? Powers to thwart Japan’s. 
expansion, both economic and territorial, in their own 
interests, and to mobilise the moral forces that lie behind 
the League to assist in preserving the status quo. But.he, 
does not draw the conclusion that necessary, adjustments 
can only be effected, with justice and safety to mankind as 
a whole, by means of international agreement... On the 
contrary, he sees nothing dishonourable or immoral in calling 
for British support for a policy which must lead to the 
sacrifice of the weak to the ambitions or necessities of the 
strong, in spite of the fact that we have sworn to maintain 
the former’s integrity. The same objection cannot be taken, 
however, to the author's criticism of the present British policy 
of excluding Japanese goods from colonial markets. Obviously 
if Japan is able to satisfy the needs of certain peoples for 
important classes of commodities at prices lower than those 
charged by former suppliers, this is a net gain to the world. 
But there is surely a great difference between supplying 
Eastern peoples with goods they are anxious to buy and 
imposing on some of them a form of government which they 
do not want. G, C. ALLEN, 


Chinese Art 


Chinese Art. Edited by Leigh Ashton. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.) 

Chinese Art. By Leigh Ashton and Basil Gray. (Faber and 
Faber. 21s.) 

Introduction to Chinese Art. By Arnold Sileock. (Oxford 
University Press. 6s.) 

Background to Chinese Art. By Hugh Gordon Porteous, 
(Faber and Faber. 2s.) 

The Chinese Eye. By Chiang Yee. (Methuen. ‘7s. 6d.) 

A Background to Chinese Painting. By Soame Jenyns, 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue exhibition at Burlington House has let loose the expected 

horde of books on Chinese art, written with varying degrees 

of authority, lucidity and sense. The volume that heads the 

list may fairly be regarded as an official publication. The 

separate sections are contributed by scholars of such repute ag 

Mr. Hobson and Dr. Binyon; the information is comprehen- 

sive, and considering that it includes reproductions of twenty- 

seven objects, the book is a miracle of cheapness. 

Messrs. Ashton and Gray cover a similarly wide range, but 
here the division is not by material but by periods. Theirs is 
an exceedingly attractive picture-book, which illustrates 
nearly two hundred objects. The reproductions are remarkably 
successful and they represent distinguished examples from the 
collections of three continents. Each period is introduced by 
a preface which admirably summarises the result of recent 
research, and the volume cannot be too highly recommended. 
Mr. Ashton’s remarks on the dating of the Lo-yang bronzes 
associated with the name of Bishop White are particularly to 
the point. Two tiny criticisms may be made ; the connexion 
with Canterbury of the British Museum bronze illustrated on 
Plate 14 is not sufficiently well established to warrant an 
attribution of date later than the period of the Warring 
States, and the object on the dragon’s back in Plate 138 is 
surely not a rabbit, a creature incidentally unknown at that 
date in China, but a ling chih fungus. 

Mr. Silcock, an architect who has lived in China, contributes 
another example of chronological arrangement, though one 
with more text and fewer illustrations than that just dis- 
cussed, The information contained is for the most part sound, 
and the book should serve its purpose as an introduction for 
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the general reader who is interested in art. Some of his judge 
ments are individual, to say the least, as when on page 43 
he describes the work of the Chou period as “ aesthetically 
lifeless.” The statement on page 47 that Lao-tzii ‘‘ enjoyed a 

at reputation, perhaps because nobody could understand 
him” is an example of ill-timed flippancy and that on page 112 
that “* Giorgione’s love of nature was to save Italian art from 
becoming sensual ” one of sheer folly. 

Mr. Porteous opens his essay with the surprising statement 
that “there was elegance with strength in Mozart, Swift, 
Voltaire, of an oddly Chinese order,” after which his readers 
will not be surprised to hear that he disclaims any pretence to 
scholarship. He is not, he tells us, ‘* prejudiced by a scientific 
training“ but writes ** from the standpoint of a painter with 
an enthusiasm for the arts and culture of the Chinese.” A 
little “* scientific prejudice *’ would have improved his treatise. 
The theory that ritual ‘‘ reached its absurdest point in the tea- 
ceremonies of the Japanese ” is more likely to commend itself 
to participants in a Bloomsbury tea-party than to any educated 
Chinese. The idea that the Chinese script is based on the 
shape of a rounded rectangle is unlikely to commend itself to 
anybody except lovers of nonsense, and the same may be said 
of the following sentence: ‘* Many a painted peony, simper- 
ing at the soft spectator, hides its blushes and hangs its head 
in a barbed entanglement of line of a muscular force and wiry 
power unequalled by the finest draughtsman of the West.” 
The statement that *“* Ku WK‘ai-chih . . . worked under the 
Ch’én (557-589) ”? can only be described as a lie. In Mr. 
Porteous’s own words, used however in another connexion, 
his book touches “‘ almost incredible depths of idiocy and 
effeteness.”’ 

Mr. Chiang is also a painter and also begins inauspiciously 
with the coy statement that he has been two years in this 
country and has only just learnt the hour at which the English 
drink tea. If the reader can get over this irritating example of 
affected artlessness, he will find much to interest him, though 
the sentence “* It was not until after the disillusion of the Great 
War... that public opinion”? in modern Europe “ turned 
unanimously to stamp out from human society the whole 
process of conquest by fighting ” suggests that the author is an 
infrequent student of the daily Press. His carelessness over 
the spelling of proper names will not commend itself to 
precisians, nor will the fact that he nowhere states where the 
subjects of his twenty-four illustrations may be seen be of 
much assistance to the student who would really like to know. 
However, as a description of the sort of impression that 
Chinese painting makes upon an educated Chinese the book is 
worth reading, if only that we may marvel at the difference 
between Eastern and Western art criticism; it is scarcely 
conceivable that any European, on being confronted with the 
painting reproduced in Plate XIV, “‘might be tempted to 
exclaim at a first glance, ‘ Cézanne !’ ” 

Mr. Jenyns has written a delightful book, which can be 
confidently recommended to all who are interested in the 
subject of Chinese painting and who wish for a guide that will 
help the neophyte to appreciate its elusive charms in relation 
to the background of Chinese life and thought throughout the 
ages. He starts by frankly admitting that the great bulk of 
the British Muscum collection is not good enough to put on 
exhibition, and is modest enough not to express the pious hope 
that some of his readers may be inspired to rectify deficiencies, 
The reviewer is not so bashful, and he can aver that the 
undoubted truth in the remark, ‘* The sinologue is not always 
a competent art critic,” does not apply to the author of this 
volume, which is full of delightful anecdotes such as that of 
the Sung painter, famous for his pictures of tigers, who 
invariably prepared himself for his task by removing his 
clothes, intoxicating himself with strong wine and snarling 
round the house on all fours. On two interesting points the 
author neglects to enlighten us ; he tells us from his experience 
of life in China that ‘‘ the flesh of the golden pheasant is eaten 
to make people clever” but he leaves us in tantalising ignor- 
ance of the results as observed by him. And when recounting 
the enchanting story of the individual who was abandoned by 
his relatives as a leper in a cave and proceeded to live on the 
juice of pine trees until his breath became a hundred times 
as strong as it had ever been before, it is melancholy not to 
know whether the family regarded this increase of strength 
as a blessing or the reverse. 
WititAm KING. 


Plato and Platonists 


Plato’s Thought. By G. M. A. Grube. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 
Plato. By Vladimir Solovyev. (Stanley Nott. 5s.) 

THERE are two types of Platonist—those who try to present 
Plato as he was and those who try to exploit him for their 
own crusades and platforms. Professor Grube belongs to 
the first type, Vladimir Solovyev to the second. 

Professor Grube’s book is a very good summary, under 
eight headings, of Plato’s thought. The best book on Plato 
in English is probably Professor A. E. Taylor's Plato, but the 
ordinary educated reader, who is not a classical scholar or a 
professional philosopher, is likely to find it rather sticky 
reading ; the arrangement of the book dialogue by dialogue, 
though according to the best traditions of empiricist science, 
is a little tedious and in places the reader will not see the 
wood of general principles for the trees of erudition. The 
English translation of Constantin Ritter’s condensed summary 
is also not too easily digestible and contains some disputable 
assertions and too many modern analogies. Professor Grube 
on the cther hand is concise, clear and candid. And he does 
not set out to humble the reader in advance like one very 
eminent Platonist who wrote that a man could not hope to 
understand Greek philosophy unless he first understood the 
technicalities of the Greek lyre. 

Though Professor Grube treats Plato’s thought under 
specific headings—Pleasure, The Gods, Statecraft, &c¢—he 
does not in the least neglect chronology or write, as so many 
do, as if there was one all-embracing Platonic creed which 
Plato was born with and dicd with. Witness his excellent 
chapter on the Nature of the Soul, where he points out that 
the treatment of the soul in the Phacdo is ‘** Plato’s first word, 
not his last.””> Anyone who has ever had to write an essay 
on the soul in Plato will know how terribly tempting it is to 
take the extremist version of the Phaedo as final and build 
upon it, or against it, a dashing piece of polemic. There 
are other common misapprehensions which Professor Grube 
corrects, ¢.g., as to Plato’s views on pleasure and on democracy. 
He has the courage moreover to disassociate Plato from 
monotheism—* It is characteristic of Plato to express the 
divine principle as both a unity, and a plurality, for he was a 
Greek and a pagan... .” 

“It must be said that the tragedy of Plato’s life had not 
only a terrible beginning, but also a lamentable ending, just 
as should happen in a true tragedy . . . Like Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, he did not marry his Ophelia; she was drowned.” 
This is a different tone from Professor Grube’s ; this is platonis- 
ing & la Russe. M. Janko Lavrin tells us all we need to know 
(for our purpose) about Vladimir Solovyey, the author of these 
words, in an introductory note to the translation of Solovyev’s 
little monograph on Plato. Solovyev (1853—1900) ranked 
among his countrymen as a philosopher though his chronic 
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eclecticism might lose him that title in England or Germany. 
It is typical of the man that he supported a reunion of the 
Catholic and Russian churches.. He believed, in M. Lavrin’s 
words, that the only hope for philosophy lay “‘ in that integral 
knowledge (as he calls it) which ought to synthesise our Western 
empirical and rational cognition with the intuition of the 
East, the truth of science and philosophy with that of religion ; 
and all of them again with active living.” 

Solovyev’s essay on Plato centres round Socrates. Plato’s 
business was to carry on the Socratic mission of love, so his two 
central dialogues are for Solovyev the Phaedrus and Symposium, 
while his epistemological work 3, for instance, are mere inhuman 
trifling. Helped by vague chronology, dogmatic romanticism 
and the lack of a sense of humour, Solovyev outlines Plato’s 
decline and fall. From the conception of Eros, which was his 
zenith, Plato lapsed to the “ useless’ Utopianism of the 
Republic. Worse than this, he went on to flirt with practical 
politics in the affair with Dionysus the Elder. And then— 
“* just as should happen in a true tragedy *--he wrote the 
Laws. The Laws (for another view see Professor Grube) “ is 
not a forgetting but a direct renouncement of Socrates and his 
philosophy. . . . What a profound and tragic catastrophe, 
how complete the moral fall.’ Solovyev concludes with a 
Christian moral—‘“ Socrates by his noble death exhausted the 
moral power of purely human wisdom, and reached its limits.” 
Socrates, that is, made clear the necessity for Christ. We have 
heard that before, but where does Plato come in? Solovyev 
tells us, though in other words-—Plato is his master’s posthu- 
mous Judas. Louis MacNEIcx, 


A Blake Facsimile 


The Notebook of William Blake (‘‘ The Rossetti MS.’’). Edited 
by Geoffrey Keynes. (Nonesuch Press. 35s.) 

Here at last is a facsimile of the one book which everyone 
deeply interested in Blake’s work has always longed to 
possess. Now, thanks to Mrs. F. W. Emerson, the present 
owner of the MS., and to collotype photography, we can 
handle for ourselves the key to a hundred problems of textual 
arrangement, order and importance that have vexed Blake’s 
editors for fifty years. Our first acknowledgement is one of 
gratitude to the owner, editor and publishers. 

On this occasion Mr. Keynes's chief contribution is the 
opinion that about half a dozen slight drawings in pencil 
and wash on the opening pages are not Blake's but were 
made by his brother Robert, among them the well-known 
design adapted for the cover of the second edition of Gilchrist’s 
Life. There seems to be little doubt about this, and the 
probability is stressed by the fact that while Blake ruthlessly 
wrote over many of his own drawings, of which the book is 
full, he carefully avoided marring these faint, angular pencil 
sketches of heroic subjects even when pressure on space in 
the book became extreme. 

How little the young man who began to make drawings 
in this book 150 years ago can have anticipated the fame it 
would achieve! Blake, who dearly loved this young brother 
whose death indeed marked the great climacteric in his own 
experience, would have been gratified to see here their names 
indissolubly linked. Words and designs, the book covers 
intermittently the period 1785-1812, or more accurately 
the years embracing at once the Songs of Experience and 
most of The Everlasting Gospel. It is the sole authority for 
2 large number of Blake’s best-known poems: indeed, in 
an odd fashion, the book may be said to have done Blake 
n disservice; for thirty years ago John Sampson printed every 
line of it that pretended to rhyme with the same air of import- 
ance as he gave to Blake’s most cherished work. This was 
the more unfortunate as Sampson was a scrupulous scholar 
and textually a perfect editor; but the result was that 
Blake’s most casual scribble received even more attention 
than was given to work of real objective value. The Rossetti 
MS. is essentially a notebook. Blake used it not only as 
a workshop for polishing his poems and a place to dot down 
his profound convictions, but also as a safety-valve for spon- 
taneous psychological reactions and those personal confessions 
which honesty and spiritual sanitation oblige us all to make, 
even though we know they are best kept to ourselves and 
quickly destroyed. But here anyone with good eyesight 
an see how The Tyger and nearly all the Songs of Experience 
were first written, how spasmodically The Everlasting Gospel 





exploded, from what a large number of designs the plates 
of The Gates of Paradise were selected, the faint outlines of 
drawings for some of the early prophetic books, together 
with others of intrinsic value that were not used elsewhere, 
The reproduction on the whole is very good, though there are 
half a dozen pages that do not do justice to the original, 
faded as some of the pages are. : 

Fditorially it must be confessed the book leaves something 
to be desired. Interleaving, which would have been ideal, 
was perhaps impossible on the score of cost; but a better 
method might have been found than the bodily transference 
of the text relating to the Notebook from the 3 vol. Nonesuch 
Blake; a page-for-page transcript would have been far 
more convenient even if it had involved fresh labour. As it is, 
mistakes incidental to the larger work are here repeated, 
There is no Index : we have to go back to Sampson’s Clarendon 
edition for that. Mr. Keynes gives no text for the MS. pp. 17 
and 116; wrests the verse on p. 62 from its context, prints the 
paragraph about the modern church crucifying Christ head 
downwards twice, and actually repeats textual errors in 
the three-volume edition he had himself corrected in the notes 
at the end of it. Moreover, a re-editing would have removed 
misreadings or misprints. Among them are the following, 
here given for the benefit of those who obtain the book, 
and as words demanding caution to the claim upon “an 
accurate and final text.”? The correct readings are given in 
italics. Page 86: ‘* bends” should be binds. Page 58: 
* quibble,” gentle. Page 78: ‘ Je nous,” Genius looks to, 
* sink,” such. Page 96: ‘ forty,” thirly. Page 104: “ Under- 
standing.” defending. age 105: ‘“ Angelo,” A.Alb.D, 
Page 108: ‘“shewn,” sold. Page 116: ‘ Great,’ Greek, 
age 120: “ varieties,” vanities. The sketch on the MS, 
p. 57, is not of “an old man reclining on a cloud,” but is the 
design of the tailpiece to the ‘ Introduction’? of Songs of 
Experience. And since Mr. Keynes so roundly claims that 
‘this text includes every word capable of being deciphered,” 
one cannot forbear to ask him to look again and see whether 
(quite apart from the forgotten pages already noted) he 
‘annot find these words of Blake’s which possibly see the 
light of print for the first time : 


“A Woman scaly & a Man all hairy 
is such a Match as he who dares 
Will find the Woman’s scales scrape off the Man’s hairs.” 


Max PLowMAn. 


A Record of Youth 


Antony. A Record of Youth. By The Earl of Lytton. 
(Peter Davies. 9s.) 

In publishing, and supplying the connecting narrative to, 
the letters of his son, the unnecessary tragedy of whose 
death made a wide and various appeal, Lord Lytton has 
produced not only a memorial but a document of enduring 
interest. Wisely leaving it to the reviewers to sentimentalise 
to their hearts’ content, he has pursued the difficult, but 
in the end more satisfactory course, of allowing his son to 
speak for himself: and not the least significant fact that 
emerges from this book is that Knebworth was quite clearly 
not a sentimentalist. He was a romantic, and romanties 
are seldom if ever sentimental. This is not the paradox 
it sounds: it is the hard-headed, cautious realists who are 
invariably the sentimentalists of this world; Knebworth 
was far too direct, too naive, too hasty, too heroic and too 
generous for such emotional dalliance. 

The paradox, if any, which this book disengages, lies in 
the astounding articulateness of so fundamentally unintel- 
lectual a character. From childhood his letters show an 
astonishing command of expression, and at all stages of his 
life he evidently found neither difficulty nor embarrassment 
in saving exactly what he felt. Hence the fascination of 
these letters; henee in some degree, the charm which their 
author exercised over all who knew him. He was strong, 
but he was far from silent. Yet so complete a revelation of 
growth would have been impossible, had the relations 
between Knebworth and his parents been less perfect than 
they were; the exemplary trust and affection shown on 
both sides are not the least attractive feature of the book, 
and they help to make the adolescent letters from Eton and 
Oxford both moving and sincere, as well as delightfully 
amusing—especially to anyone who happens to have been at 
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Eton during the War years. What strikes one, as one follows 
Knebworth from boyhood, through adolescence, out into 
manhood, is the absolute homogeneity of the character 
exhibited in these letters: what he was at thirteen, he 
remained, substantially, at thirty. There was much that 
was Elizabethan in his character—in his light-hearted 
hedonism, his determination to live dangerously and in the 
present (** I do love just living ”), in his fits of introspection, 
in his extremes of feeling, and again in the high-spirited, often 
lyrical quality of his self-expression. With this ability to 
express himself he often achieved descriptive brilliance, as in 
the excellent account of ski-ing (p. 68), of a return to Kneb- 
worth after long absence (p. 187), of Carlyle (“* At first his 
style reminded me of an illiterate Japanese journalist writing 
for an English paper in Australia”); but it seems unlikely 
that his perpetual desire to ‘“‘ write a book” would ever 
have survived the tumultuous character of his disposition. 
Ideals—any idea which involved “the long view ”—were 
his stumbling-block. ‘Too intelligent to ignore them, he had 
too much greatness of soul to despise them ; yet they bothered 
him, opposing themselves as they inevitably did to his inclina- 
tion simply to make the most of life as it came. Hence his 
hasty contempt for the League of Nations, his worried 
attitude to religion, his impatience with the intellectual life 
of Oxford, and the momentary attraction for his romantic 
mind of such a makeshift as Fascism. 

Such superabundant energy may easily result in some form 
of megalomania ; but with Knebworth there was never the 
slightest danger of that, for he was fundamentally modest, 
without vanity or malice, generous and unspoilt, though his 
friends conspired to spoil him. His extraordinary naiveté, 
which shows itself in his literary criticisms and which made 
him react immediately to every new thing that impinged 
upon him, preserved him from self-love. If one should 
permit oneself a criticism, it would be on the score of general 
over-hastiness. Even if he had lived, it is unlikely that 
Gibbon’s ideal—‘‘ unclouded by enthusiasm ”—would ever 
have appealed to him; and his fits of introspection would 
seem to have hindered rather than helped him, because he 
did not allow himself to follow them out to the end. 
Impetuousity is often valuable and always endearing, but 
if indulged too perpetually it may easily become a vice, and 
it is possible to feel, in following the to and fro of Knebworth’s 
headlong feelings, that it would have brought him sooner 
to the happiness he was always seeking if he had permitted 
the true shape of each idea, thing, place and person to sink 
a little deeper in before rushing on to something else. It 
was hit or miss every time, and the result was a certain super- 
ficiality of outlook which his real intelligence and nobility of 
mind could surely have dispensed with. For he had a great 
fund of good sense. As in so many other respects, he was 
intensely English in this combination of romanticism and 
common sense—a combination so baffling to other nations. 
Thus he wrote in 1925: 

“T have a dread of becoming just one of the many young men 
living miserably in London and working hopelessly in the city. 
Literature and youth have combined to make me feel that any 
alternative is preferable. It is a form of vanity—just not wanting 
to get lost in the humdrum monotony of every one else’s existence. 
If it’s money to be made, I want to lose myself for five or ten 
years and come back rich, and it seems that that is what is to be the 
aim of my life. But I suppose really the conventional life is the 
tight one, or else it would not be the conventional one. Oxford, 
I think, makes one want to kick against the pricks all along the 
line, and so one cultivates that attitude of mind which the uninitiated 
call ‘ bolshy.’ I hate the thought of Parliament, or of the city, or 
of London, or of any thing, except something quite peculiar. I 
long to be like the hero in a novel, who has made money, but no 
one quite knows how! But I think I shall live that down in a 
little while...” 

How little of a Philistine he was, while conforming in almost 
every other particular to the heroic type, the following, 
written two years later, shows : 

“One can never recapture the laughter and the contentment 
and the finality of school, but who would be at school again ? Every 
day almost I realise some new and infinitely fine shade of thought or 
emotion in life which I could not even have understood then. 
And if one thinks more and suffers more, and grows daily more per- 
plexed, at any rate one has those flashes and glimpses 6f a thing 
infinitely beautiful and remote, which make the mild pleasure of 
a game of football very small indeed. All the school things were 
good, because they were simple and happy and life was easy. And 
all the grown-up things are better because they are intricate and 
spasmodically sublime and difficult.” 


It is impossible to guess what shape his achievement would 


eventually have taken, had he lived; but one remark which 
he made about himself must always have remained true : 


“‘T may never be a very happy man,” (he wrote to his mother in 
1928), “probably never a very great one, but I shall die, I think, 
with all the shades of life, joy, happiness, sorrow, despair, wisdom 
and ignorance, sympathy and understanding at my command. The 
young mood will die and the old thought prevail... .” 


EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST, 


New Poetry 


Second Hymn to Lenin, and Other Poems. 
Diarmid. (Stanley Nott. 3s. 6d.) 

The White Blackbird. By Andrew Young. (Cape. 5s.) 

First Poems. By Rayner Heppenstall. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Invisible Landscapes. By Edgar Lee Masters. (Macmillan, 


By Hugh Mac- 


8s. 6d.) 
Petron. By Hugh Sykes Davies. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
First Day. By Clifford Dyment. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 


The Winter House. By Norman Cameron. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. MacD1armip’s reputation as a poet has been won by his 
work in “ synthetic”? Scots; his services to language have 
been compared with those of James Joyce. Second Hymn to 
Lenin (published in 1932 in a rigorously limited edition) 
contains only one piece, the title-poem, in Scots; the rest of 
the book is sinewy, often ratiocinative English. The senti- 
ments are Left Wing; one is tempted to call the technique 
National Government. It is sober to the point of banality ; 
simple stanza forms, spare imagery, uninventive vocabulary. 
Actually it is Left Wing too. The fresh impulse in poetry of 
the past twenty years has produced, as well as the learned; 
difficult poetry of which Mr. Eliot was the most notable 
exponent, an easy poetry of discussion, of flat or colloquial 
statement and truculent rejoinder. We find it in Lawrence’s 
Pansies and Nettles and Last Poems; after him, in the work 
of Mr. Auden. It is to this type that Mr. MacDiarmid 
inclines, and indeed a good deal of his book is very like the 
later Lawrence verse. This, for instance— 
**O ease my spirit increasingly of the load 
Of my personal limitations and the riddling differences 
Between man and man with a more constant insight 
Into the fundamental similarity of all activities.” 
—though it runs counter to Lawrence’s assertions of indi- 
viduality, has the abstract vocabulary and the flattish rhythms 
of Pansies and Last Poems; and there is something of the 
Lawrence bitterness in ‘One of the Principal Causes of 
War.” 
“O she was full of loving fuss 
When I cut my hand and the blood gushed out 
And cleverly she dressed the wound 
And wrapt it in a clout. 
O tenderly she tended me 
Though deep in her eyes I could tell 
The secret joy that men are whiles 
Obliged to bleed as well.” 


And “In the Slums of Glasgow” has several Lawrence 
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passages. For Lawrence the sin against the Holy Ghost was 
to deny “ the deepest part of our own consciousness.” “Here 
is Mr. MacDiarmid : 3 

“ The sin against the Holy Ghost is to fetter or clog 

The free impulse of life—to weaken or cloud 

The glad wells of being—to apply other tests, 

To say that these pure founts must be hampered, controlled, 

Denied, adulterated, diluted, cowed, 

The wave of omnipotence made recede, and all these lives, these 

lovers, 

Lapse into cannon-fodder, sub-humanity, the despised slum- 

crowd.” 
Ideas and phrases are reminiscent ; only the cramped move- 
ment is unlike. 

Second Hymn to Lenin shows an epigrammatic or sometimes 
an argumentative gift; a gift used often in an off-hand way, 
usually for the purposes of propaganda and social criticism, but 
with some deference to the demands of art. If there is passion 
in this book it is an intellectual passion : there is none of the 
physical passion which irrigates all but the most arid of 
Lawrence’s poems. Where Lawrence speaks from his whole 
being Mr. MacDiarmid speaks from an indignant reason. And 
since reason is not enough to reconcile human contradictions, 
we are the more troubled by the inconsistencies. Lawrence, 
who loved men and hated what he called the robot-herds, 
fused love and fury in the heat of his poetry; with Mr. 
MacDiarmid they are never integrated. This book shows 
what is at its best a rough poetic talent ; where the means of 
communication has been smoothed out it is lifeless. 

For Mr. MacDiarmid “any utterance that is not pure 
Propaganda is impure propaganda... ” and 

“A pretty tribute to the old rural scene 
Can mask a base betrayal of mankind ; ” 
The White Blackbird belongs to a class of poetry which has 
come into disrepute in this century, the poetry of minute 
observation of nature. With one or two exceptions—the 
work of Mr. W. H. Davies for one—the “ nature poets ” have 
so degraded the genre as to justify even the Sitwellian gibes. 
Mr. Andrew Young, who had a respectable success two years 
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ago with Winter Harvest, sharply and delicately obseryes 


‘the rural scene, but he pays it no pretty tributes, and though 
“his verse implies a certain withdrawal from mankind it hag 
“none of the facile optimism which may mask a betrayal, 


‘His new collection is again a series of momentary Pictures; 
the ficld of oats, the track through the wood, the fallen tree, 


‘the hovering eagle, are seen each in the sudden illumination of 
‘a mood; the apparently trivial collaboration of objects in g 


scene is not, as so often, overw eighted, but it 7s given meaning, 
The cumulative effect of the precise images is considerable ; 
the book has the intensity of a low steady fire. Mr. Young 
belongs to the landscape he describes : 
“T only know 

Though all men of earth’s beauty speak 

Beauty here I do not seek 

More than I sought it on my mother’s cheek.” 
—but he is a good observer because, though intimately 
involved in what he observes, he keeps the detachment of the 
solitary. The White Blackbird and Winter Harvest are of a 
quality almost lost since nature poetry got mixed up with 
cricket. 

More recently, of course, poetry has got mixed up with Sir 
James Frazer; Mr. Rayner Heppenstall’s First Poems, for 
instance (whose structure is mostly fleshy parts) find “ the 
Gladsome Lady Astarte”? handy. Evolution and a bit of 
pantheism help out Mr. Edgar Lee Masters’s America-con- 
scious Invisible Landscapes. It is not clear why Mr. Davies's 
Petron has got mixed up with Messrs. Dent’s series of modern 
poetry ; this symbolic fantasy of a sojourn on earth is prose 
by any name. In the same series are two interesting first 
books of verse. Mr Clifford Dyment’s First Day breaks 
oceasignally into the fashionable levers-projectiles-twin- 
cylinders imagery ; but the impression left by the book is 
one of delicacy and a kind of transparence. This is slight 
poetry, but capable and worthy of development. Mr. 
Cameron’s work is tougher and more concentrated ; it looks 
ironically askance at moods and self-deceptions, always ready 
with acid comment. The style is allusive and symbolical, 
the outline a trifle knotty; a critical, unexpansive talent 
with a good deal of edge. Ditys PoweELL, 


Agoraphobia 
New Armour for Old. By W. O'Sullivan Molony. (Gollancz 
8s. 6d.) 

Tus is an autobiography of extraordinary value and interest. 
It describes the experiences of an intelligent and _ scnsitive 
man who had taken to excessive drinking as a refuge from 
agoraphobia, and who left an important post in the League 
of Nations to undergo treatment in a Swiss home. But there 
is more to Mr. Molony’s autobiography than this. He 
records all the preceding and subsequent circumstances of 
his case; and what might have remained the document of 
private neurosis and adventure is widened, by something 
of a novelist’s skill, with a portrayal and examination of the 
sickness of comfortably-off middle-class society since the 
War. Mr. Molony’s cure was successful; but, as he points 
out, the success was due not only to the analysis of his case, 
nor in any important sense merely to the exercise of his own 
will power or that of other people, but to the unifying power 
of new values. Spiritually a misfit in his own class, he 
finally welcomed the poverty which scandal and his illness 
forced upon him. His case is one more illustration of the 
class crisis in Europe. 

One does not have to accept Mr. Molony’s occasional 
moralisings or denunciations. No more than anyone else 
can he tell the whole truth about himself, for he cannot 
imagine himself; the value of the book lies in his story 
and his portraiture rather than in his views. And the story 
is exceedingly well staged; the novelist who began by 
coveting his material will end in admiration of Mr. Molony’s 
skill, 

Walf-Irish and half-American, Mr. Molony was interned 
in Germany during the War. There began the fear of space 
which, except for periods when he was completely under the 
dominance of an idea, turned his life into a nightmare. Every 
city seemed to have immense Hyde Park Corners which he 
wus afraid to cross. Only brandy gave him the courage, and 
brandy, of course, eventually failed. There came a time— 
it was the crisis--when he was afraid to Icave his room. 
Against the hold of this neurosis flowed the current of a 
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* All ye who Christians be, - ‘All ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, Will ye not list to me, 

ft has gone out ; | am not very old, Who have so often prayed 

And as | travelled in the cold I might not be afraid? 

A bitter wind with all his might lam alittle frightened—can’t you see ? 

Blew, and put out my little light.’ Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 
EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 


This year 731 boys and girls have come in out of the 
dark and cold, making a total of 3,876 now in the 
National Children’s Home. Will you light a candle of 
love this Christmas by making one of these little ones 
your own? If you are willing to enable those who 
would otherwise be out in the cold to share the 
comforts you enjoy at your own fireside, please send a 


special Christmas Gift of 


FIVE GUINEAS 


and the Children’s Home will send you full particulars 
of the work it does and a special photograph of the 
child you help. Gifts large or small will light the 
candles of love and happiness in the Children’s Home 
this Christmas. Strike the match and light a candle now 


—it is the kind of candle which never goes out. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


A Christmas booklet about the boys and girls you are helping 
will be sent to every donor whatever the amount of the gift. 


























TO THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME AND ORPHANAG:, HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N 5. 


| ENCLOSE MY CHRISTMAS GIFT OF &  : = s. d. TO LIGHT A CHRISTMAS 
CANDLE IN THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME. 
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romantic and idealistic nature. Oxford gave him security ; 
and there he discovered the conflicting attractions of 
Catholicism and Islam. His attachment to the former 
cooled eventually into discriminating sympathy; he had 
not the temperament which could content itself with refuge. 
Islam was a mere theatrical passion. He disliked the 
Spaniards and was tempted (by the Irishman’s tempera- 
mental love of championing minorities) to fight for the 
Riffians. He was cured by the fanaticism of an Australian 
woman who had been converted to Islam and who involved 
him in some comical episodes in Fez. 

The War had given him a passionate belief in peace and 
a hatred of the prison camps which still existed in 1920 in 
Poland and the Ukraine. He worked for the Red Cross in 
the misery and chaos of these regions ; and here the White 
Russians captivated him. He planned to find a new order 
of Knighthood, an order of royalists who would purify the 
corruption of democratic governments. He was soon in the 
thick of the intrigue. He joined forces with a Russian 
Colonel who, like Sir Lucius O’Trigger, longed for oppor- 
tunities of avenging his honour, and they had to escape 
from Poland, through Czechoslovakia into Hungary with 
the police at their heels. Adventure now became sinister 
and comical, and Mr. Molony has written this well. He 
parted from the war-hungry Russian at last when his own 
belief in peace led him to work for the League of Nations. 

This was the final passion. An unhappy marriage brought 
about the return of his malady, and he had come to sce 
nothing but corruption in the enervating atmosphere of 
Geneva, where years of work were thrown away by the 
cynicism of the post-War demagogues and where workers 
who had joined the League with a sense of mission and 
vocation found themselves shelved and sidetracked by their 
governments and were reduced to bureaucratic cynicism. 

Mr. Molony writes well and draws characters of all kinds 
with acumen and sympathy. One may find in places a 
rationalised self-pity, a too easily stirred sentiment and some 
general intellectual vagueness. ‘There is a touch of the 
eloquent crank in Mr. Molony. Confession is inevitably like 
this; but it does not alter the absorbing interest of ‘his 
book, V. S. PriTcnett. 


Ships and Sailors 


Ships. By Hendrik van Loon. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 

Amon those who impart knowledge without tears Mr. Hendrik 
van Loon holds a popular place, and deserves it ; for he can 
generally be relied on to present, in addition to picturesque 
facts, an interesting, if controversial, thesis. He has _ his 
faults, of course. It is unfortunate that in this book they are 
rather important. 

A universal history of shipping is as difficult a task as man 
could attempt; because he would need to be deeply versed 
in two techniques, expertness in both of which is seldom 
found in the same person. He must be familiar with ancient 
documents, adept at historical research. But he must also 
be a life-long seaman, with practical experience of the designing 
and building of ships, if he is to understand and interpret the 
information which the records contain. Unfortunately, Mr. 
van Loon is neither of these things. 

In the first place, his historical research is not unexception- 
able—at least, he does not appear to have made the fullest 
use of all the sources which are available. But even if 
he had spread his historical net a little wider, it would 
have availed him little without a deeper knowledge of 
the technique of ship-design. When a sailor points out 
what to the landsman is merely a smudge on the horizon, 
and recognises her as the So-and-so, bound on such-and- 
such a course, and rigged in such-and-such fashion, we are 
apt to credit him with superhumanly telescopic eyesight. 
That, as a rule, is not the case. It is simply that his lifelong 
experience enables him to realise instinctively what is probable, 
from what is significant in certain barely visible indications. 
It is not his eyes, it is his brain which is peculiarly equipped. 
The historian, likewise, is looking at these ancient ships across 
a vast distance of time ; and to the historian who is not a 
seaman they can only present a confused blur. To a seaman, 
and especially to a yacht-designer of imagination, the same 
material would present a far fuller and often a very different 
picture. Foy the whole question of the effect of wind and 





SS 


water upon some apparently unimportant difference jg 
intricate ; the difficulty of establishing, on theoretical grounds 
what would actually have been the effect of some device new 
obsolete and forgotten, is so great ; that I doubt if there arg 
half a dozen men alive in the world today who are really fitteg 
to pronounce upon such a subject with authority. Mr, yan 
Loon has brought a picturesque point of view to the job ; byt 
no other qualities, I am afraid, that are really appropriate, 

Next to turn to the thesis which Mr. van Loon presents. 
or rather, which he reiterates upon every page which gives him 
the least opportunity. The thesis is a sociological one: for 
Mr. van Loon’s history is as much concerned with the life liyeg 
in ships as with the ships themselves. That life, he maintains, 
is now, and always has been, a dog’s life, a wicked slavery ; g 
life which no sane man would voluntarily stomach. Therefore 
the millions of seamen that the world’s history has known must 
one and all have been compelled to the sea by causes from 
which no escape was physically possible: or else they must 
have been a section of mankind so lacking in strength of 
character and initiative, that they were unable to seize 
whatever opportunities offered themselves of running away 
to shore. 

Now, quarrelling with that point of view is rather a delicate 
matter. For one must grant him that sailors are (and always 
have been) on the whole, worse paid, worse fed, and subject 
to a severer discipline than the followers of most pursuits on 
shore. One must grant that most of the eloquence expended 
on the “ romance ” of a life at sea is hokum. One must grant 
that most seamen have at one time or another in their lives 
wished themselves bank-clerks, farmers, or golf-professionals 
—anything to be away from the sea. Yet there must be some 
motive at work to counter-balance all this ; for it is hard to 
believe, with Mr. van Loon, that physical compulsion is the 
sole answer. How is one to account for those men, patently 
of character and initiative, who are yet held to the sea by 
something, when life on shore is not out of their reach ? 

Motives, of course, vary with men ; but a very considerable 
motive, I believe, at least in the case of the best seamen, is 
the morai one. Mr. van Loon is too glib in his exclusively 
economic interpretation of psychology. Even-in the majority 
of pursuits on land, money-making and physical comfort are 
not the only motives. _ In almost every case the work 
itself has interest, quite apart from its rewards. The motive 
of art for art’s sake is by no means the preserve of poets 
starving in garrets ; it is a cogent, even if hidden motive, in 
the lives of sewer-cleaners and _ financiers. 

There is thus for the seaman the attraction of performing a 
difficult and skilful profession. But there is more than that. 
The ethical standards demanded of a man by a life on ship 
board are of necessity far higher than those demanded in 
almost any profession on shore. Now it is a fact—explain 
it how you like—that quite a number of men are born 
with a natural liking for a high ethical standard of conduct ; 
they take an honest if inarticulate pleasure in it. Therefore, 
a life in which such standards are a matter of necessity, an 
intrinsic part of the professional technique, quite naturally 
draws them. This is an aspect of life at sea of which the lands- 
man knows very little (beyond the picturesque image of the 
captain going down with his ship, while the passengers take 
to the life-boats). The sailor does not talk of it—not so much 
through modesty as because he takes it for granted, his own 
predilection for it being instinctive rather than formulated. 

But perhaps it is unfair to Mr. van Loon’s book, which 
is meant to be light, entertaining, and provocative, to 
concentrate such heavy guns upon it. As a rapid survey of its 
subject it is full of interest, full of information. I do not 
think it will have much interest for seamen, because Mr. van 
Loon, not being a seaman himself, has not an eye for those 
particular technical points which interest the professional ; 

and his drawings in particular have a most exasperating vague- 
ness, both in outline and detail, which renders their style 
wholly unsuitable to their purpose. But the Jandsman, just 
because the author of the book is a landsman, will find in it 
many of those things about a seaman’s life and the history of 
seamanship which are of particular interest to him. 

But its most fitting public, I feel, will be the elder children of 
our contemporary intelligentsia : to whom its combination of 
picturesqueness with debunking wili unquestionably appeal. 
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HELEN 
GRANVILLE BARKER’S 


new novel 


TRAITOR 
ANGEL 


THE TIMES says: 


“EXTREMELY WELL WRITTEN, SUBTLE 
AND INTERESTING.” 


Doreen Wallace in the SUNDAY TIMES: 


“A VERY GOOD NOVEL... .I ENJOYED 
THE BOOK FROM START TO FINISH.” 


THE CHURCH TIMES: 


“THE STORY OF AN ARTIST BY AN 
ARTIST IN WORDS. MRS. GRANVILLE 
BARKER IS A SUBTLE DELINEATOR OF 
CHARACTER.” 


THE GUARDIAN: 


“A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO THIS 
AUTUMN’'S FICTION.” 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, 
44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 
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British Empire Fixed Trust Certificate (Com- 
prehensive Series) provides an interest in 
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underlying securities, less the usual Stock 
Exchange charges. 
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Fiction 


: ; By\ WILLIAM. PLOMER 


Balkan Monastery. By Stephen Graham. (Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) . 
Traitor Angel. By Helen Granville-Barker. 
Jackson. 7s. 6d.) ; 
Augustus. By Ginther Birkenfeld. 
Cage Me a Peacock. By Noel Langley. 


(Sidgwick and 


(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
(Barker. 6s.) 

In the masterpieces of fiction nothing is more striking than 
the sense of life which they convey. That is why they are 
masterpieces. At times,' as in Shakespeare and Tolstoy, 
a world is supremely created in- which we can enter into 
the motives and movements of all kinds of people and at 
the same time feel the great movements of history,-and the 
relation between them is made perceptible. In the divided 
heart and the single mind, in the continuous individual 
struggles between love and duty or fear and hope, in conflicts 
between authority and insurgence, we see reflected the 
unending waste and horror of war and the universal yearning 
for peace and goodness, the developments, setbacks, or 
variations of civilisation. In lesser masters a period is 
illuminated, or a class, or man in relation to a place (as in 
Hardy and the Brontés) or to an element (as in Melville’s 
and Conrad’s novels about the sea), or a few problems, ten- 
dencies, or situations are studied, or even a single one. As 
we come rapidly down the scale, and down the years, to our 
own day, when it has become a mark of distinction not to 
write fiction (‘‘ She’s such an interesting woman,” we shall 
be saying soon; ‘she doesn’t write, you know’’), we can 
still often discern, if we have the patience and the curiosity, 
even in the ordinary commercial novel, the wish-fulfilment 
fantasy or pretentious pot-boiler, an effort, sometimes more 
or less sincere and sometimes more or less successful, to 
create a kind of life. The trouble is that in the depressed 
areas of fiction (where over-employment is the great problem) 
we generally find an indulgence rather an effort of spirit, 
not a creation of something new, but a warming-up of some- 
thing familiar : we are given made dishes and odds and ends 
out of tins reached down from a shelf instead of fresh home- 
grown food freshly cooked. One would not suggest that 
our fictioneers should emulate the great masters, for already 
too many of them bite off more than ‘they can chew, but one 
is thankful when they specialise, when they know a lot about 
a little or even a little about a little and are satisfied to present 
what they know. Consider, for instance, the most important 
group of events in the present century—the War. It has 
produced a whole literature, including some able novels 
dealing with phases or aspects of it, but who would dare to 
attempt a novel about the War as a whole? It would hardly 
be possible, though it has been attempted, to compose a 
fiction about the Napoleonic wars, which at least centred 
upon the activities of one man. From the vast tangle of the 
twentieth century it would be a brave novelist who tried 
to disentangle more than a few threads. 

Now Balkan Monastery is a War book, and it is a successful 
attempt, though not an epoch-making one, to convey a 
sense of life in a certain place at a certain time. Because 
Mr. Stephen Graham has been content to work within limits 
he has achieved a certain intensity, and because he has 
chosen a field about which he is informed and most of us 
are ignorant, he has achieved a certain freshness. Out of 
the refugees from Belgrade at the time of the Austrian invasion 
in 1914 he has chosen a bunch of schoolgirls and focussed 
attention on one of them in particular-—a tough, lively, 
self-reliant, good-hearted little creatures After a number of 
vicissitudes he has given them shelter in a lonely monastery, 
and wisely ‘rejecting any temptation he may have felt to 
pile on horrors, has submitted them to the full effects of 
some of war's dreadful by-products—prolonged nervous 
strain, isolation, separation from one’s family, fear, uncer- 
tainty, hunger, disease, theft, cruelty. And without any 
redundant military or political interpolations he has given a 
real sense of the shifting fortunes of war, and of war in the 
Balkans at that, of armies advancing and retreating, con- 
fusions of purpose and nationality, guns at night and snow 
on the mountains. Occasionally we catch a close-up of the 
eminent : 

‘*“ Old King Peter, still erect, stood on an eminence in the rain, 
attended by his chief-of-staff, one hand behind his back; and he 


stared at Kraguevats without field-glasses and saw the Serbian 
flag go down on the great arsenal.” 

But mostly this is a story of obscure, simple, muddled, kindly 
people, mostly very young or very old, caught up and whirleq 
about by forces they cannot understand or influence ang 
clinging desperately to their little hopes when there is nothj 
else left to cling to. Mr. Graham does not forget that war 
has its interludes of comedy and poetry, and no heroing 
ever deserved a happy ending more than Desa Georgevitch, 

Mrs. Granville-Barker hands us a very different cup of tea, 
It is a cup of tea with no sugar in it, a sour comedy, in fact, 
about that common and important human failing, indifference, 
A lonely and essentially serious man falls in love with an 
essentially ordinary woman, a little vain, a little weak, a little 
stupid, and incapable of passion : 

“Tt never occurred to her that his letters were different from 
the letters other men wrote to the women they were in love with, 
She never saw that he was one of the creatures—uncommon in 
any time—phenomenal, almost absurd, in his own—who can 
truly live, as far as human relationships go, by a single devotion.” 
To make Bruno a painter was perhaps to attempt too much, 
With his ‘‘ topaz eyes,’ his ‘* mental notes,”’ and the “ spirit 
of creation” descending on him, he is an artist at once too 
romantic and too commonplace. Either we cannot believe 
that his pictures-were as good as we are told they were, or we 
cannot believe in his prodigiously rapid success as a fashionable 
portrait painter. - Realistie detail must be judged by ordinary 
standards. If a penniless artist, after selling two pictures in 
his first show, were able to Jend four hundred pounds to an 
acquaintance, private views would be more crowded than they 
are. And one need not be a chartered accountant to discover 
that this author, after making great play with the smell of an 
oiled rag as the means of subsistence for her characters, is 
irregular in the way she keeps slipping wads of banknotes into 
their pockets in order to pay their fares to places that she wants 
to describe. But if we boggle at this mysterious balancing of 
budgets and also at a rather too conventional laying-bare of 
an “artistic temperament,” there is much that we can accept 
with pleasure. The central situation is of a kind not rare in 
ordinary life and well worth presenting in fiction, and the 
incidental descriptions are often amusing. I notice that Mrs. 
Granville-Barker’s novels have often been praised for their 
quietness and subtlety. _ F should like to praise this one for its 
satisfactory blend of seriousness and acidity. This is a pen 
nicely adapted for sly digs, and sharp enough to puncture the 
envelopes of self-esteem in which people go on cruises, sit in 
hotel, lounges, have their portraits painted, and chatter at 
dinner-tables. I specially like Mrs. Reckham, who wore “ the 
latest fantasies in inexpensive jewellery” and invited the 
confidences of the young ; Mr. Olive the art-dealer who sent a 
dying man “ an exotic plant with a stout, rubber-like purple 
flower” ; and poor Aunt Genevieve, who kept saving face as 
her Home Rails continued their Gadarene descent. 

Herr Birkenfeld and Mr. Langley do not convey much sense 
of life. When Herr Birkenfeld is in Rome he does as the 
Germans do, and takes history more seriously than it can have 
been meant. I fear that his Augustus cannot hold a candle— 
perhaps one should say a Roman candle—to Mr. Robert 
Graves’s Claudius. He caters gravely for those who like to 
read Roman history in the form of sober, solid fiction, but a 
goose or two would have done much to save his capitol. 
Virgil conscientiously reads aloud three books of the Aeneid, 
Cleopatra languishes on a gilded ship and duly ends her woes 
with a punctual asp, Maecenas enjoys high living and quotes 
Horace, Antony’s star declines, Ovid is banished—all in a 
thin, flat prose which never rises above the commonplace. 

Cage Me a Peacock is presented by its publishers, with jaunty 
assurance, as a funny book. I can only say I found it facetious 
and tedious, like one of the less efficient tableaux at the last 
matinée but one of an unsuccessful revue. Faintly, snigger- 
ingly suggestive in a preparatory schoolboyish sort of way, 
it is perhaps calculated to appeal to what D. H. Lawrence once 
called ** the silly-puppy sexuality of the English.” The author, 
we are told, is ‘* quite young.” Let us hope that when he 
grows up he will give us something better than what he depress- 
ingly calls “‘ a little rudery.” 
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MORNING 


He has only to go 
from the bathroom to 
his bedroom—where 
he has an extension 

telephone. 


AFTERNOON 
Indisposed ? 
An extension telephone 
at the bedside 
is even more useful 
when anyone 


EVENING 


An important 
business call. 
His guests cannot help 
overhearing—unless he speaks 
in privacy on his 
extension telephone 
upstairs. 


convenient still. Give your home an extension telephone this Christmas. 








| haven’t got 


to dash all the way 


“Yes, dear, thanks, \ 
I’m much better 


now. 








“Excuse me, 


the telephone.” 





‘ ( 
WALL 


mn — 
uit 
As from Ist Jan. next, it will cost only 3/6 a quarter to make a convenient service more 


The hand micro- 





phone instrument —a further convenience — is provided for a single additional payment of 10/-. 


& 





Get the convenience of an EXTENSION 


PO TELEPHONE for only 3/6 a quarter 
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Current Literature 


HOKUSAI 
By Gustav Eckstein 


Little is known for certain of the life of the Japanese artist 
Hokusai. In his day in his native country he was considered 
inferior to many of his contemporaries and, not important 
enough for record. And even today, despite the esteem in 
which his work is held in the Western world, the Japanese 
do not admit that the verdict of his own day was seriously 
wrong. Dr. Eckstein is an impassioned advocate of his 
merits, and thinks that he has found in the 30,000 drawings 
by Hokusai which survive in the print-collections of the world 
sufficiently conclusive evidence of his personality and character 
to form the material for a biography. In this. chronicle-play 
of his life (Harper, 9s.) he has consequently attempted to 
make a plausible record of the ups and downs of. Hokusai’s 
career. The play starts with a scene in Yedo (later to become 
Tokyo) in the year 1778, when the twelve-year-old Hokusai, 
deeply moved by a stage performance, tells his adoptive 
father that he wishes to be an artist, and proceeds through 
the various stages of his career, as an apprentice in. an 
engraver’s shop altering to his own satisfaction the drawings 
left there to be printed, as a pupil of Shunsho, as a hawker, 
as a stupendously productive artist, down to his death at 
the age of eighty-nine. The book is an interesting and definite 
statement of Dr. Eckstein’s view of Hokusai, and as a bio- 
graphy, though necessarily in essence conjectural, at times 
both illuminating and persuasive. Judged in terms.of the 
theatre it is difficult to believe it a success. The scenes are 
leisurely and diffuse, and have little dramatic. compulsion 
either internally or in relation to one another as a sequence. 
It is essentially the play of a literary man, without knowledge 
of the practical requirements of the stage—a type of work 
which should be sternly discouraged if there has been any 
point in the evolution of independent functions for biography 
and drama. The book is embellished with a number of repro- 
ductions of Hokusai’s drawings, the majority of which are 
unfortunately very poorly reproduced. 


PORTRAIT OF A REBEL FATHER 
By Norah Connolly O’Brien 


Mrs. Norah Connolly O’Brien’s book (Rich and Cowan, 
%s. 6d.) about her father, James Connolly, the Irish Labour 
leader, is not a systematic biography but a series of im- 
pressionist sketches about the various stages of her father’s 
private and political life, from about his twenty-sixth year 
down to his execution after the rebellion of Easter, 1916. 
It is not an important book: indeed few pieces of writing 
about Ireland during the first sixteen years of the present 
century have given a more inadequate account of the ex- 
pansion of nationalism in general or the development of 
Connolly's political ideas in particular (a more compre- 
hensive and more exact account of the latter is given, for 
example, in the twenty pages devoted to Connolly in Mr. 
Sean O’Faoldin’s biography of the Countess Markievicz 
than in the whole of the present book). Its interest lies 
solely in the picture which it gives of the domestic background 
to Connolly’s public life, and its value even in this respect 
is frankly slight. Mrs. Connolly O’Brien’s is an unpractised 
pen, which again and again ruins the effect of a potentially 
effective piece of writing by some awkward whimsicality 
or an artificial simplicity. She refers to herself always in 
the third person, when narrative in the first person would 
generally have been more effective. Even of the dramatic 
events leading up to the Rebellion of Easter Week she manages 
to give a blurred and stuttering account. There is of course 
an undoubted interest in Connolly’s relations with his wife 
and children, generally depressed by poverty—poverty so 
overwhelming that, as Mr. Robert Lynd says in his preface, 
it sometimes became a question whether there was anything else 
in the house left to pawn—but the interest is in the actual 
circumstances and not in Mrs. Connolly O’Brien’s account 
of them. Much the most useful parts of the book are those 
taken’ up by extracts from Connolly’s own pamphlets and 
newspaper articles, some of which are not easily accessible 
elsewhere. 

ANNALS OF THE POETS 
By Chard Powers Smith 


Mr. Chard Powers Smith justifies to his own satisfaction 
this volume of desultory gossip about the lives of the poets 
(Scribner, 12s. 6d.) by claiming that the intellectual superiority 
of men, as of apes, over the rest of the animal world lies in 
their greater curiosity about themselves and their neighbours. 
* The hall-mark of our higher intelligence,” he remarks, is 


_—_——— | 


that we are “ incorrigibly addicted to prying into our ow 
and one another's affairs.” Mr. Smith is certainly addicteg 
to prying into other people’s affairs, but it is difficult not to 
feel that it is simian rather than human character which one 
watches at work in his eager, unembarrassed pursuit of 
trivialities and the artless rapture with which he exposes what 
he manages to catch. There is a charming innocence in the 
way in which he retells the familiar stories of Prior’s chronic 
cough, of Dryden’s purgings, of Byron’s fondness for brushin 
his teeth, of the snake which Tennyson kept at Cambridge, 
of Cowper’s attempts at suicide, and one can see that it would 
be mere waste of breath to tell him that eccentricities which 
may have their interest in relation to lives presented as q 
whole lose all their significance when they are merely jotted 
down in isolation, with however confident an air of scientific 
research. Few of Mr. Smith’s stories are new, but by no 
means all of them are true, and his uncritical acceptance of 
many legends which have ‘long been’ proved baseless makes 
his book dangerous as a work of reference. Anyone using it 
for this purpose would furthermore be well advised to check 
carefully the names of all persons and places, in the transcrip- 
tion of even the most familiar of which Mr. Smith has been 
guilty of some absurd though amusing errors. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Five new volumes have just been added to the invaluable 
Loeb Library. The most interesting is the first volume (there 
are to be two more) of Mr. J. C. Rolfe’s translation of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the historian of the later Empire. In 
their original form the thirty-one books of the Res Gestae of 
Ammianus covered the period from the accession of Nerva 
in A.D. 96 down to the death of Valens in A.p. 378, when he 
was defeated by the Goths at Adrianople. The first thirteen 
books, which owing to their vast scope cannot have been very 
detailed, are lost, and the remaining eighteen, which cover 
only the 25 years from A.D. 353 to A.D. 378, remain one of the 
most important sources for the history of the period. The 
other volumes are the third and final book of Professor Basore’s 
translation of Seneca’s Moral Essays, Professor Sage’s trans- 
lation of the 35th, 36th, and 87th Books of Livy, the second 
volume of Professor Oldfather’s translation of Diodorus 
Siculus, and Mr. J. H. Vince’s translation of the final group 
of the Public Orations of Demosthenes. The price of each 
volume is 10s., if bound in cloth, and 12s. 6d., if bound in 
leather. Their value is ridiculously disproportionate to their 
price. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 


We have received from the Medici Society, 7 Grafton Street, 
W. 1, Messrs. C. W. Faulkner, 81 Golden Lane, E.C. 1, Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck, Raphael House, Moorfields, E.C.2, Messrs. 
Kk. J. Ward, 3 Baker Street, W.1, The Challenge, 92 Great 
Russell Street, W.C. 1, Messrs. Mowbray, 28 Margaret Street, 
W. 1, and the Trustees of the British Museum, W.C. 1, selee- 
tions of their Christmas Cards and Calendars for 1936, at 
prices ranging from Id. to 5s. As a whole the standard is 
impressively high, though there is still an unnecessarily larg 
proportion of ‘ seasonable’ trash. Much the best cards ‘athe, 
as usual, from the British Museum and the Victoria and Albert, 
whose excellent reproductions of paintings, stained glass, 
Elizabethan maps and objects from the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection are unrivalled in the combination of artistic merit 
and lowness of price. Some excellent cards—reproductions 
of David Cox, Reynolds, de Hooch and Augustus John— 
come from the Medici Society. In taste and production most 
of these are up to the level of the British Museum cards, but 
apart from this series the Medici Society’s cards are disap- 
pointing. Messrs. Ward have a good and varied series of 
coloured and black-and-white reproductions from modern 
English artists, including Claude Flight, Jack Barker and 
Gwen Raverat : they also produce some pleasant photographic 
cards of animals. Messrs. Faulkner, Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
and The Challenge are less ambitious and between them (The 
Challenge rather more gaily than the others) ring the changes on 
most of the traditional Christmas Card subjects : some of their 
cards are rather nauseatingly sentimental, but for the most 
part they are competent and mildly pleasant. Messrs. Mow- 
bray’s cards are chiefly devotional ;- some of the more expén- 
sive are up to the standard of some of the other firms’ cards, 
but the cheaper ones, which are poorly. and tastelessly pre- 
duced, make the dreariest reminders of Christmas imaginable. 
The calendars reach a lower standard as a whole than. tlie 
cards. The Medici Society produce some charming reproduc- 
tions (the best of them perhaps a very decorative picture of a 
Connemara cottage by Miss Letitia Hamilton and a flower- 
painting by Mr. Philip Connard) and Messrs. Ward have some 
very pleasant wood-engravings. Apart from these the 
calendars are divided about equally between the banal and 
the repulsive. 
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FINDING 


THE MONEY 


You will find an 


attractive 


Scheme for HOUSE PUR- 
CHASE described in the Insti- 


tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 


features being that 


the Survey 


Fee and the normal Legal 


Expenses for the Mortgage are 
PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 


Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 


Chairman and Managing Director: 


FUNDS OVER £22,000,000 Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 








MADE 





Perfect 

with Cheese.. 
Perfect 

with Butter... 
..with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 


ONLY 
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, BURBERRYS 
Annual SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING 


= THE BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF 


= Made from Burberry Gabardine, several 
= shades of fawn—dark and light, also grey. 


s Lined proofed check wool. Sizes 
34-50” chest, ‘Ee | 42-52”. 75 ae 


SALE PRICE 





WEATHERALL & Seowares O’COATS 
Harris Tweed, ample 


pocket oncenbenedeliin. 
Usually 7} gns. £5. 17. 6 
SALE PRICE 


URBITOR OVERCOATS 
Dark grey Saxony and Cheviot. Half-lined, 


flap pockets. Warm without 
weight. Usually 8 gns. £5 5 
SALE PRICE 8 


TWEED CHESTERFIELDS BURBERRY LOUNGE SUITS 





Single and double- Cheviot and Saxony Suits. Winter 
breasted. Usually 8 to £6. 6 and summer weight. Variety of col- 
l0gns.SALE PRICE ours and patterns. 

Usually 8 gns. 87 6 
RUSITOR BURBERRY SALE PRICE 


Amply proportioned travelcoat. 

Double -_ breasted. BLUE SERGE LOUNGE SUITS 

Fully lined. Usually £9. 10 Summer and winter weight wool dyed 

10} to 14 gns. Serge, plain Twill and Herringbone. 
SALE PRICE Usually 9 to 10 gns. SALE PRICE 


BURBERRY SPORTS COATS 
Homespuns and Tweeds. Mostly 

non-belted with patch e & e 
pockets. Usually 4} to £3 3 

6 gns. SALE PRICE * PULLOVERS AND CARDIGANS 
BURBERRY GOLF JERKIN pene yl oe & 10 | 6 


In Burella or or Stout resist- 
ance to wind and rain. Freedom in SALE PRICE from 


Ga stroke. 52/6 Slipovers without sleeves. In plain cols. 
SALE PRICE SALE PRICE from 8/6 


WRITE FOR SALE CATALOGUE No. 87 (Post Free) 


BURBERRYS wro. tonvon, s.w.t 












“YES/ BUT WHERE DOES THE 
LOWER DUTY COME IN ?° 


‘My dear chap, it’s the 

preferential duty on Rhodesian 

tobacco that makes RHODIAN 
, possible for us smokers. The 
, saving in duty is passed on to 
. the purchaser. ‘That is why 
wa we are able to buy such a rich, 
** \ pleasurable smoke for only 
tenpence-halfpenny an ounce.’ 


/ RHODIAN 


CURLY CUT 





















RHODIAN ALL- SRITISH LD 
TOBACCO COSTS ONLY #104 AN 02 
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Motoring 


AN article I wrote in The Spectator a short time ago on the 
* sports ” car, its nature and use, and the difference, if any, 
between it and the sort of car which is not handicapped by 
that singularly fatuous nickname, has brought me a couple of 
letters. The first warmly contests my conclusions; the 
second appropriately (or conveniently) applauds them. This 
is gratifying enough, but it would have gone better had those 
conclusions been a shade more definite. As I read my own 
sentiments and as I appraise them, I find no conclusion in 
them worth mentioning. I was not sure when I wrote, I am 
no surer now, what precisely makes a sports car. 

Hard upon these letters and the reflections induced by them 
came occasions to drive two cars for discussion jin print. 
In character, design and outfit they are very wide apart—if 
you allow any essential difference between the design of one 
1986 6-cylinder car and another 1936 6-cylinder car—their 
only point of contact being the circumstance that both are 
fitted with coachwork with lines of the kind we are told are 
*‘ sporting.” One is probably one of the half-dozen swiftest 
touring cars made and costs a great deal of money ;_ while the 
other, also very fast, is probably one of the cheapest cars 
capable of sustained high speeds built in this country—the 
31-litre Bentley and the 20-h.p. “ Flying”? Standard. The 
Bentley, I have always understood, is “* definitely ” (pace Mr. 
A. P. Herbert) a sports car, and, although the disputed word 
dees not appear once in the Standard’s specification, I have a 
dismal premonition that it will before long be applied to it. 

Since there is something like £1,100 between them in price 
I shou'd, for once, have full license to write of them as if in 
comparison. Obviously, there can be no comparison ; 
obviously, if only in degree, their designers shared at least one 
aim out of perhaps a dozen, perhaps a score. Was that aim 
to produce a “ definite ” sports car? Or to produce a car of 
such and so many agreeable qualities that nobody would have 
the cheek to apply that degrading epithet to it? Only they 
can give us the answer—if they know it. 

For my part I am, at the moment, inclined to the view that 
if the Bentley is called a sports car it is because of its normal 








Me The ideal gift for your 
wa motoring friends 


a 6What more practical or novel a gift for any 

1) motorist than a set of K.L.G. Sparking Plugs? 
ama ‘They are available (from all good garages) 
eames packed in a special presentation carton, as 
fees illustrated, from 20/- a set of four. 


K:L*G SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.,15 
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Two Lively Cars 


coach work, and that if the Standard manages to escape that 
ignominy it will be for the same reason. In their wide 
different classes the two cars resemble each other in their per: 
formance and differ from each other as widely in their 
accommodation, The Bentley, which is (again “ definitely,” 
A. P. H.) a luxury car, will go, on encouragement, extremely 
fast—about 90 miles an hour, I understand. A fantastic speed, 
unreal save on the long straight roads of the Continent, ang 
very likely only seldom there. The Standard is said to do 7% 
and I rather fancy that is a conservative figure. ; 


Both run surprisingly quietly. You would expect, from its 
origins and price, that the Bentley would make little needless 
noise. It makes none. Not until you are going so fast that 
you don’t listen to it is there any noticeable sound from the 
engine, and this might be at about a mile a minute. At that 
speed there is a considerable noise from without (I am writing 
of the four-window, four-door saloon, costing £1,460) caused 
by the rush of the wind against the screen or perhaps the low. 
dropped front wings or the mouldings or something I could 
not identify, but from engine, gear or back axle there was no 
audible sign of what they were doing. The Standard is even 
more surprising in its self-effacement. You hear the engine 
when it is being driven hard but not until, as in the Bentley, 
you have no time to listen to it. ‘ 


In the matter of performance, of course, there is no question 
of comparing the cars unless you judge them in the light of 
their engine-sizes—and even there you are all at sea. The 
Bentley is a 25-h.p., having an engine of 3} litres capacity; 
the Standard is a 20-h.p. having one of just over 25 litres 
capacity. And, besides, there are the extra pains, skill and 
workmanship that stand at over £1,100. They are poles apart, 
two specks in the firmament of motoring that cross each other's 
orbit at that awful word sports. 


The Standard has very lively acceleration on top gear, and 
an excellent performance on third, It is a very pleasant car 
to drive, maintaining a very high average speed without 
calling for any conscious “‘ driving ”’ on the part of the driver, 
Its special virtues lie in its brakes, its road holding, and the 


comfort and generous accommodation of its body. It is well 
sprung, and the gear change is easy and quick. It climbs 


ordinary main road gradients brilliantly on third and second 
(it ean do nearly 60 miles an hour on third), and at all speeds 
it gives you a pleasant certainty that you have coniplete 
control of it. The body is reputed to hold six people. It may 
do so; it certainly holds three on the back seat, and I daresay 
three could be squeezed into the excellently wide single front 
seat. There is room for all elbows and legs and feet, fore and 
aft. There is a permanent jacking system, and the length of 
the steering column can be altered by four inches without 
having to stop driving. It costs £315 and is one of the most 
interesting of the new cars. 

If I say that the best feature of the Bentley is its gear-box, 
I must not be taken to overlook others. It is, I frankly say, 
the best box, having the best change, of any car I have yet 
driven. Second and third are practically inaudible, and so 
excellent is the combined action of clutch and synchromesh 
that you can change down unremarked at very high speeds. 
You push the lever into the wanted notch and _ it goes 
in like a warm knifé through butter. I enjoyed myself 
enormously, flicking in and out of the three gears, and doing 
it so quickly and smoothly that at least twice I forgot which 
was the last change I had made. Next after the gear-box 
comes the really wonderfully controlled power of the brakes. 
Very alarming things were done, apparently horrible situations 
created, out of which we slipped unnoticed, innocent, safe, 
unafraid. A notable experience. 


The suspension is “ driver-controlled ” which means that, 
as in the Rolls-Royce, you tighten or slacken the shock- 
absorbers from the steering wheel. It is comforting. At no 
speed up to over 85 miles an hour was there any suggestion of 
sway. The steering is good, firm and steady, but I thought I 
preferred that of the Bentley of two years ago for its lightness 
and its absence of “‘kick.”’ Steering is one of my special studies, 
if not obsessions. You may never want to do it but it is nice 
to know that you can do over 70 miles an hour on third and for 
quite a long time believe you are on top. According to my 
ideas and preferences the bodywork is too small. There is not 
enough width in front, not enough width or leg-room behind, 
and not enough headroom. It may be sporting, but it struck 
me as too compact. for 90 miles an hour or so. You can 
have several other forms of coachwork for rather more 


money. 
y Joun PRIOLEAU. 
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auxhall Owner... 
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THE VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX 


is the car that has changed Riding into 
Gliding with Independent Springing. A 
lively six-cylinder engine, roomy luxurious 
coachwork, Synchro-mesh, No-Draught 
Ventilation and an easy jacking system— 
are other reasons why it is the most popu- 
lar Light Six today. Standard Saloon 
(12 h.p.) £205. De Luxe Saloon (12 h.p. 
ro h.p.) £225. Coupé (12 h.p. or 14 h.p.) 
245, 


THE VAUXHALL BIG SIX 


is a big, luxurious car in the true Vauxhall 
tradition with a choice of a 20 h.p. or 27 h.p. 
engine. It has Body-Conformity seating— 
the most comfortable driver’s seat ever yet 
devised—entirely automatic chassis lubrica- 
tion, “oo -Mesh and No-Draught Venti- 
lation. Saloon, as illustrated, £325. Wide 
range of special coachwork models. 





Vauxhall 


Wide range of models on view at 
174/182 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 


s.. before deciding on your next car? Certain as we 
are of the new Vauxhalls, we feel that the practical, 
unbiassed experience of Vauxhall owners must be more 
convincing than anything we say. Amongst the many 
thousands of Vauxhall owners you undoubtedly number 
some friends. Why not ask for their frank opinions? 


And then, before you decide finally, take a run in a 
Vauxhall—you will learn more on the road than in a 
showroom or catalogue. To make sure your choice is 
sound try all other cars around the price you wish to 
pay. Judge Vauxhall side by side, point by point, with 
the others. Compare acceleration, riding comfort, safety 
features and the other things that make for satisfying 
motoring, 


Your nearest Vauxhall dealer will gladly place a car 
at your disposal or, if you would like us to make all 
arrangements, write to:— 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON. 


May we send you copies of the latest Vauxhall Catalogues? 

















@ THE VAUXHALL BIG SIX SALOON 20 H.P. or 27 H.P. £325 
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Finance 
Are Investment Stocks Too High ? 


Tur is a question to which I imagine few financial writers 
would be disposed to give a very definite reply. Never- 
theless, I am venturing to suggest one or two reasons 
why I consider that Government securities and kindred 
trustee stocks are, if not too high, at all events high 
enough. I suppose that those who might be inclined to 
oppose this view would urge that with no signs of dearer 
money, and with the Public being only able to obtain } per 
cent. on banking deposits, investors must, sooner or later, 
be compelled to seek refuge in British Government or 
Similar securities. It might further be urged that it is an 
open secret that Governments not only of this but of other 
countries are disposed to favour a policy of cheap money 
and higher prices of commodities as a stimulus to trade 
activities. That view is certainly borne out by the 
experience of recent years, but nevertheless I suggest 
that there is not only a good deal that is artificial in the 
movement, but much that is detrimental rather than 
helpful to sound trade activity. 
Tre IxitraL STIMULUS. 

It may be recalled that the great stimulus to a rise in 
Government securities was given by the British Govern- 
ment itself in the summer of 1932 when there came the 
dramatic announcement that holders of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan must either submit to exchange into a 3} 
per cent. War Loan or have their Loan repaid at the 
end of 1982. Now, inasmuch as the whole of the War 
Loan then outstanding represented a sum of no_ less 
than £2,000,000,000, it is obvious that if the holders 
of the 5 per cent. War Loan one and all had refused 
to convert, the Government could only have paid off the 
Loan by borrowing £2,000,000,000 from the Bank of 
England, which in its turn would, of course, have meant 
a great inflationary movement. 

In recalling these facts it must not be supposed that 
I am criticising the Government for their action in 1932. 
On the contrary, it was a courageous and, on the whole, 
a wise act, but its excuse at that time really constitutes, 
in my opinion, an argument against the long continuance 
of Government action in keeping money abnormally 
pasy. In 1982 5 per cent. interest on a Government stock 
did not fairly represent the standing of Government 
eredit. Moreover, holders of the Loan had enjoyed that 
high rate of interest for some years although the National 
Credit had steadily risen. The point I would make, 
however, with regard to the great rise in Government 
stocks in 1932 arising out of the War Debt conversion is 
that the Government by its action was actually able 
to impose a new standard rate of interest, and it is that 
matter of imposing credit terms upon the investor, so 
far as Government and trustee stocks are concerned, 
that I think constitutes a weak point in the position. 


TAXATION AND THE INVEsTOR, 

Following upon the War Debt conversion the Treasury 
has continued to impose restrictions upon the manner 
and time of issuing new or conversion Loans of the 
trustee type to an extent which, while it has benefited 
the borrower, has begun to tax very sorely the investing 
public, which, it must be remembered, takes so large 
a part in meeting the demands of Government taxa- 
tion. For be it remembered that the position of the 
rentier is far worse today than some forty years ago when 
abnormally high levels were then established in Govern- 
ment securities. In those days Income Tax was about 
9d. in the £, as compared with 4s. 6d. today, while not 
only were local Government taxes also lower, but the cost of 
living was much smaller than it is today. I believe, there- 
fore, that it will not be long before it is discovered that 
the official efforts to maintain abnormally easy money 
rates are proving to be an almost unbearable strain upon 
the investor and taxpayer. 


MoveMENT Durine THE YEar. 
Indeed, there are already signs of less eagerness to 


—.., 
—S 


respond to the new issues of capital of the Trustee type, 
several of such new issues now standing at a discount jin 
the market. Not only so, but if a comparison is made of 
the existing Jevel of high-class securities, it will be found 
that for the first time for some years there is a decline as 
compared with a year ago. In December of 1931, the 
representative list compiled by the Bankers’ Magazine 
showed a gain in Fixed Interest Stocks of £403,000,009 
at the end of 1933, the gain for the year was £223,000,000, 
and at the end of 1932—the year of the War Loan Con- 
version—there was a rise of no less than £520,000,009, 
The Bankers’ Magazine Valuation for December is not yet 
published, but comparing the November figures with 
December of last year, there is a decline to note of over 
£140,000,000, so that in spite of continued cheapness of 
money, holders of British Government Stocks find their 
holdings slightly depreciated in market value when com- 
pared with a year ago. Moreover, I cannot regard it as 
a good—or, at all events, as a healthy—sign that. those 
who anticipate a fresh rise in gilt-edged securities pin 
their faith in part to expectations of a continuance of 
easy money and in part to a fact which in itself should 
occasion weakness rather than strength—namely, the 
expectation of further large issues of the Trustee class, 
In other words, it looks as if the idea was generally held 
that, in view of these issues, official aid would still be at 
hand to insure money remaining abundant and cheap. 


MopEerRN METnHnops. 


The fact is we now scem to be acting on entirely 
different lines from those, say, of the pre-War period. 
Starting with the idea that a certain standard of living 
must be maintained for the wage-earners of the country, 
irrespective of the ability of industry to bear the strain 
in the matter of wages, we do not allow those forces 
to operate which in old times have often cured trade 
depression by bringing down costs of production with a 
consequent lowering of prices to a point once more 
bringing about a genuine demand on the part of the con- 
sumer. And yet these new methods can scarcely be 
considered as having been wholly advantageous to the 
community, with trade still slack as a whole and with 
nearly 2,000,000 of the population unemployed. I know 
that some of the causes of those conditions may be traced 
to international, as well as to local factors, but one of the 
greatest aids to a revival of international trade will be 
international co-operation in the matter of the stabilisa- 
tion of currency, and when that time arrives money rates 
are likely to be higher than they are today. Altogether, 
therefore, I incline to the view that while no immediate 
decline in Government Stocks may be at hand, and while, 
indeed, they may even rise above their present level, the 
**peak” cannot be far off even if it has not already been 


reached. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
PouiticAL INFLUENCES. 


Ir has been a dull week on the Stock Exchange, which is 
scarcely surprising having regard to political affairs. Prim- 
arily, of course, anxiety centres upon the international aspect of 
the Abyssinian situation, but it was also not forgotten that even 
as regards domestic politics the prestige of the Government was 
likely to be affected for the time being by the outcome of Thurs- 
day’s debate in the House of Commons. Moreover, British 
Funds were also affected by the comparatively poor response 
given to some of the recent issues of capital of the trustee type. 
To some extent this may have been due to the duller atmo- 
sphere on the Stock Exchange, but it was probably also due 
to the fact that the issues themselves are being made at a 
price insufficiently attractive to the genuine investor. I 
find that I have a considerable sympathy with the real 
investor at the present time in the strenuous efforts which 
are made to maintain gilt-edged securities at a very high 
level, a matter to which I refer more fully in another column. 
* * * * 
New Capirau Activity. 


One result, of course, of this high level of Trustee Stocks 
has been to encourage the investor to turn to the more sp2cu- 


(Continued on page 1052.) 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
MR. H. L. M. TRITTON’S REVIEW 











Tse ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
(olonial and Overseas) was held on Thursday, December 12th, at 
Southern House, Cannon Street, E.C, 

Mr. Herbert Leslie Melville Tritton (the Chairman) said: 
Gentlemen,—Sinee I addressed the shareholders in January last, 
the bank has suffered a great loss through the death of its deputy- 
chairman, Mr. Raoul Hector Foa. His long experience and wide 
knowledge were greatly valued by his colleagues, and his death 
removes from our midst a man of a kindly nature and outstanding 
bility. 

, It - with much regret that I have also to refer to the death of 
Mr. Charles Henry Hewett, who entered the service of the Colonial 
Bank in 1883. 

Sir John Cauleutt, formerly general manager of the bank, has 
been elected deputy-chairman. The shareholders will wish to join 
with his many friends in congratulating him on his appointment 
as president of the Institute of Bankers, a well-deserved honour. 

The directors have elected Sir Edward Davson, Bt., K.C.M.G., 
a vice-chairman, and have elected to the board Mr. Anthony 
Charles Barnes, D.S.O., the chairman of the Local Board in Egypt. 

Sir John Cauleutt and Sir Harold Edward Snagge, K.B.E., 
have been appointed members of the London committee. In 
South Africa Mr. George Werner Albu has been appointed a 
member of the South African Board. 

The local directorship of Mr. Arthur Piercy Gardiner Austin 
inthe West Indies and British Guiana has been extended to include 
Jamaica. 

Mr. Albert Victor Chaney has been appointed a member of the 
Alexandria Local Board. 

BALANCE-SHEET. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, it will be seen that the total has 
now risen to nearly the £100,000,000 mark, an increase of about 
45,000,000 compared with the previous year. 

As regards liabilities, current, deposit and other accounts amount 
to £87,781,000, which compares with £82,865,000 for the previous 
year. 

Notes in circulation, at £850,000, show an increase of £80,000, 
whilst acceptances, &c., at £3,982,000 show a decrease of about 
£330,000. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet the item cash in hand and 
with bankers, &e., has increased to £24,409,000 from £16,958,000, 
the surplus balances held in South Africa being larger than at this 
time last year. 

Money at call and short notice amounts to £2,029,000, a reduction 
of £1,300,000. Last year it was explained that money at call 
and short notice stood at a higher figure than usual, owing to the 
incidence of certain special short term deposits. 

Bills discounted, at £12,494,000, show a reduction of £1,270,000 
upon the figure standing at September 30th, 1934, the reduction 
being explained by a lower holding of Treasury bills. 

The bank’s investments stood, at September 30th last, at 
123,445,000, and showed a reduction of £2,300,000 since a year ago. 
This reduction is due to the fact that advances to customers now 
stand at £29,178,000, an increase of £2,438,000 over last year, 
reflecting an increase in accommodation required by customers. 

The bank premises account stands at £2,531,000, practically the 
same as last year. Plans are in hand for the new premises which 
the bank is to erect in Pretoria and also in Bloemfontein. 


Prorir AND Loss Account. 

The net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1935, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts and contingencies, 
amounts to £473,400, to which has to be added £216,816 brought 
forward from the previous year, making a total of £690,216 to be 
dealt with. The net profit shows an increase of £63,000 compared 
with last year, principally owing to the increased demand for 
advances, and the bank has again had a satisfactory experience in 
regard to bad and doubtful debts. 

The board has thus been enabled again to place a sum of £100,000 
to the reserve Fund, bringing that fund up to £1,850,000. 

A sum of £120,000 has been set aside for income-tax, as against 
£75,000 last year, to provide for the tax upon increased profits, 
and also by reason of the fact that, with reduced investments, less 
tax is deducted at the source. 

Interim dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
Cumulative Preference shares and 5 per cent. per annum on 
the “A” and ‘‘B”’ shares, less income-tax at the rate of 4s. 5d.in the 
{, in all cases were paid in June last. The board now recommends 
the payment of final dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
on the Cumulative Preference shares, and at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on the “A” and ‘‘ B” shares, less income-tax in each 
case at the rate of 4s. 5d. in the £. The dividend for the year, 
therefore, on the “‘A” and ‘‘B” shares is at the rate of 54 per 
cent., which is 4 per cent. higher than for the previous year. After 
making these appropriations there remains a balance of £223,396 to 
be carried forward. 

It is proposed to pay these final dividends on Friday, 20th instant. 





BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, LIMITED 


MR. J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of the Bank of London and South 
America, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, December 17th, at 6-8, Token- 
house Yard, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: Ladies and gentlemen, you may remember that four 
years ago the bank’s published reserve was reduced by the transfer 
of £1,500,000 to our internal reserve. We have this year felt justified 
in restoring to the published reserve a sum of £500,000. This has 
been done by a transfer from our inner reserve which, I am glad to 
say, remains with a substantial balance to meet contingencies. 

I have yet another year of difficult trading to record. World 
peace and the restoration of confidence between nations have 
not yet appeared on the horizon, and until these are definitely 
in sight, I am afraid we cannot expect relief from the many compli- 
cations under which international trade is still being carried on. 
The day for reformation and stabilisation of the world’s monetary 
systems would seem to be still far distant, and the fluctuating value 
of currencies and the restrictions on their transfer will continue to 
be an indeterminable factor in the conduct of our business. 

This factor is one beyond our control, but is one which has a direct 
bearing on our earning capacity in terms of sterling. Also, as I will 
explain later, it largely affects the sterling capital allocated to our 
branches abroad. In this respect we must face the facts as we find 
them, , 

‘** INVISIBLE’ IMPORTS AND Exports, 

Before the world crisis South American countries enjoyed, and 
had become accustomed to, liberal credit from their overseas friends 
and the constant inflow of capital benefited their exchanges greatly. 
This ‘“ invisible ’’ export being no longer available to them, they are 
thrown upon their own resources, and are dependent entirely upon 
the exports of their products to provide them with the necessary 
foreign currency to pay for their essential imports, and only by an 
excess of exports over imports are means available to meet the 
‘* invisible imports,’ namely, foreign debt service, fixed charges on 
foreign capital investments, and profits of foreign concerns, &e. 

Adjustment to the altered conditions is a difficult and lengthy 
process, more so in some countries than in others, but, in the 
main, I feel that they are all working to the best of their ability 
to meet the situation with the resources at present available to 
them. Any improvement in the position of foreign creditors 
must lie in the measure of future prosperity that will fall to the 
individual countries. 

CoMPLICATED EXCHANGE PosITION. 

Last year my colleague, Mr. Foster, drew for you a picture of 
the complicated exchange conditions in South America. I cannot 
paint it in a different hue now: rigid controls still remain the 
order of the day. The official rates remain unaltered, except in 
the case of Chile, where that rate is now about 96 pesos to the 
pound sterling, as against 46. The “‘ export ”’ rate at 119, however, 
shows little variation. In Argentina and Uruguay the “free” 
rates have moved in their favour, but in Brazil the “ free”’ rate 
has weakened considerably. The rate in Colombia remains the same. 

There was a note on our balance-sheet last year that in countries 
where restrictions were in force the books had been closed at the 
official rates of exchange. The so-called “free” rates have been 
used this year, except in the cases of Argentina and Uruguay, 
where the “ average tender rate’ and the “ free controlled rate,” 
respectively, have been adopted, as at these rates we have been 
able to effect remittances. One result of this change is a marked 
effect on the item shown on the assets side of the balance-sheet 
as ‘‘ depreciation of capital employed abroad,” which has suffered 
what may be described as a nominal rise in the year from £913,000 
to £1,490,000. 


“ 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING. 

There is a net profit of £209,914, as compared with £276,330 
last year, the fall of £66,000 being accounted for as follows :— 
£35,000 in respect of the lower sterling value of the currency profits 
at the exchange rates ruling on September 30th last, £20,000 in 
increased charges, and a decrease of £11,000 on gross trading pretfits. 

In the principal lending centres competition is keener than 
ever, and to ensure a participation in the business offering, rates 
today have to be cut very fine. On the other hand, deposit rates 
do not permit of a proportionate reduction owing to the competitive 
influence of other forms of investment which now find public 
favour in view of the improved internal conditions in some countries, 
Not only have we had to contend with the narrowed margin between 
deposit and lending rates, but in one important centre, where the 
exchange profit of the banks is officially fixed, this item in our profit 
and loss account has been largely curtailed, and I therefore trust 
you will agree that under the circumstances which have prevailed 
our labours have produced as satisfactory a result as could possibly 
be expected. 

In view of what I have said regarding international trading 
conditions and the obscure future of exchanges, you will readily 
understand that. your board still feels the world outlook to be 
somewhat unsettled, and this enhances the necessity of that cautious 
policy for which this bank has always been known. I therefore 
propose that, out of the balance available this year, namely, £373,474, 
a dividend of 3 per cent. be paid and that a sum of £100,000 be 
transferred to contingency reserve. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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The BIBLE SOCIETY MAGAZINES will 

keep you fully informed of its work and 

progress: why not subscribe to them for 
next year? 


THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD 


is the monthly record of the Society. 
Price ONE PENNY. 


FOR EVERY LAND 


is the Children’s Monthly Magazine. 
Price ONE HALF-PENNY. 





illustrated, can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of your local Bible Society Auxiliary, 
or through your newsagent. If ordered 
| direct from the Bible House, London, there 
| is an extra charge of 6d. per annum for 
| postage of each magazine. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| These papers, both of which are profusely 
| 


Order the January Numbers now. 


| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 




















PRESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dante. F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is’ equipped with ail 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders, It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully’ situated 
tn a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds; golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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Financial Notes 
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lative markets, and it will be noted that while there ha, 
been a slackening in the demand for new issues of the truste 
type, almost every industrial and semi-speculative issue 
rushed after by the premium-hunter. With almost weary; 
monotony we find that subscription lists for issues of thi 
character are closed within five minutes of the openj 
In fact, the premium-hunter is so much in evidence in the 
matter of these new issues that for the lists to close at 9,39 
instead of 9.5 seems to be quite sufficient to occasion with. 
drawals of applications by the ‘ stags.” 

* * * * 








A Goop InpustTriIAL COMPANY. 

Special interest attaches to the latest report of Timothy 
Whites,and Taylors, Limited, for the year up to September 28th 
last because it is the first to show the effect of the merger 
with the Taylors (Cash Chemists) Trust and Taylors (Cash 
Chemists) London Companies, the management of which 
was taken over on April Ist last. At the time of the merge 
proposals the chairman of the companies, Mr. Philip Hil], 
estimated that after payments of the preferential dividends 
something like £122,510 would be availalle for reserves, 
fees and Ordinary dividends. As a matter of fact, the latest 
accounts show that the amount available for these purposes 
is £128,176. The directors are able, therefore, to increase 
the dividend on the Ordinary shares from 174 to 22} per 
cent., while the balance carried forward is higher at £36,984, 
After providing for all merger and issue expenses, the sum of 
£344,185 was available to apply as to £224,870 to Develop- 
ment Reserve, £89,315 to the General Reserve, raising that 
fund to £100,000, and £30,000 to Staff Pensions Fund. 


* % * * 












UnitED Dominions TrusT. 

I would congratulate the Management of the United Domin. 
ions Trust Limited upon the fact that the enterprise of a 
movement of which they were pioneers is seen in increased 
profits, the interim dividend just announced on the Ordinary 
Shares being 6 per cent., as compared with 5 per cent. a year 
ago. Moreover, the dividend is payable on a larger amount 
of Ordinary capital since the reorganisation and _ issue 
of 175,000 Ordinary Shares at 90s. per share. The “ B” 
Shares, however, which formerly received 5 per cent., are 
now being converted into 4} per cent. Preference Shares, 

* * * * 











BANKING IN THE DOMINIONS. 

I am entirely in agreement with Sir Harold Snagge when, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the Staff of Barclays Bank 
(D. C. & O.) at the recent annual meeting, he observed that 
the history of the Bank, short though it had been, was already 
a romance and might well in time become an epic. In that 
connexion he paid a high tribute to the guidance of the late 
Chairman, the late Mr. F. C. Goodenough, and to the former 
General Manager, Sir John Caulcutt. The latest Report of 
the Bank was an excellent one, showing an increase in profits 
and a rise in the dividend for the year from 5 to 5} per cent. 
In the course of his remarks at the meeting, the present 
Chairman, Mr. Herbert Leslie Melville Tritton, dealt at length 
with recent developments in the various countries where the 
Bank’s operations are carried on, with special reference to the 
growth of activity in business in South Africa where con- 
ditions, of course, have been favourably affected by the 
prosperity of the gold mining industry. 


* * * * 

















CONDITIONS IN SouTH AMERICA. 

I would draw the attention of those who may be interested 
by reason of their investments in the South American coun- 
tries, to the report of the speech of Mr. Beaumont Pease 
delivered last Tuesday to shareholders of the Bank of London 
and South America. In a lengthy speech, Mr. Pease passed 
under review the outstanding features of present conditions in 
some of the leading South American countries. Concerning 
Argentina, Mr. Pease paid a tribute to the conduct of the 
national finances by the Argentine Government and the im- 
provement in the Budget position. He also spoke hopefully 
with regard to the general outlook, even allowing for the less 
favourable crop prospects for the current season. With regard 
to Brazil and Chili Mr. Pease was able to refer to some improve- 
ments in the general position and, particularly as regards Brazil, 
the activity in exports seems to be sufficient to provide the 
Brazilian Government with the necessary funds for meeting the 
Service of the Foreign Debt, along the lines of the most recent 

5 Oak 
agreement with the bondholders. A.W. K. 
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Christmas, 1842 








hag In “A Christmas Carol,’ written by 
ae Dickens in the Hungry Forties, the 
stying portly gentleman says—‘* At this festive 
f this season of the year, Mr. Scrooge, it is 
ening, more than usually desirable 
‘on that we should make some 
with. slight provision for the poor 

and destitute . . . hundreds of 

thousands are in want of 

common comforts, Sir. We 
rothy choose this time because it is 
r 28th a time, of all others, when want 











(Cash is keenly felt, and abundance 
which rejoices, What shall I put you 
erger down for ?” 
Hill, 
lends 
=f Chri 5 
tes wistmas, 1935 
eo In this year of grace, it is the Church Army which invites 
984, your help in making some provision for the poor and 
. of homeless, this festive season. £5 will send a Christmas 
the Dinner parcel to ten poor families. 10/- will send one. 
What may we put you down for ? 
Please address your gift to:— 
min: Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston St., London, W.1. 
of a 
ased 
nary 
vear 
unt 
ssue 
B” 


ey E", 
“| EVEN BETTER it LOOKS 


BILLIARD ROOM (as illus.) £56:14:0 A Browne & Lilly building 


looks good—really good—but 






hen, 

ank no amount of inspection can 
hat tell you of the years of service 
ady a Browne & Lilly building will 
hat give you. But ze can tell you 
late . that our reputation for good, 
— : %: solid, durable work is second 
— P fs iz to none in the trade. 

- WRITE NOW FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE S.R., 





showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garages, 
Sheds, Greenhouses and Portable Buildings of all kinds. 


? BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


on- § THAMES SIDE, READING. "Phone: Reading 4489. 


"Grams: Portable, Reading. 




































Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address : Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... one oe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘ e £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ian oon po = . £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have in 92 years prepared over 33,000 children 
for a useful life. 


1,100 poor boys and 

girls are now being 

trained to be useful 
citizens. 


Here are two happy girls from one 
of the Homes. 





PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 





164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 
































With the passing of the years it is inevitable that the lives of many 
become increasingly desolate and isolated as 


“friend after friend departs.” 


When poverty is added to the burden the case is sad indeed. 


A “Lonely Souls” party will be given at our Headquarters on 
Christmas Day. Will you share in meeting the expense? 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 


The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


ey sf &n el CENTRAL HALL, 


3 Bromley Street, 
MISSION 





rr] 
ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 





Stepney, E. 1. 








Commercial Road, 
Send for a copy of “’Twixt Aldgate Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, post free, 3/6 
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Piease SUPPORT 
THESE HOSPITALS 


FO OO OOO OOO OOO OOO OOOO OOO WOO 


WHICH INCLUDE CANCER OF THE BRAIN AND 
SPINE, PARALYSIS, EPILEPSY AND NEURASTHENIA. 


Tit WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases 


a ee 
[ww wwwwwwe. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 169 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs, 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on MONDAY. No envelopes 
zw ill be opened before noon on MONDAY, Solutions should be on 
‘a2 form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
yvclished in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
‘ust bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
we delivery.] 

















































































































is entirely devoted to the treatment of these distressing illnesses, and !., 
men, women and children patients are received from every quarter of | 4] 2 i3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
the country. The cost of maintenance is £18,000 p.a., and this year | | | | 
£2,090 extra has to be found to pay for renewing drains. 
HELP IS URGENTLY REQUIRED. 10 fll | 12 13 |14 [15 
Gifts will be most thankfully acknowledged and should be addressed to the 
Earl of Harewood, K.G., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W.1. 
16 | | 17 | 18 
> For CONSUMPTION a | | | | 20 21 
. PLEASE REMEMBER es | | | | = | “:; 
BROMPTON HOSPITAL |} — TF 4 
FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, | | 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3. ao 7 
THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED |P% ‘ta | 35 36 37 
38 | | 39 | 
CITY OF LONDON M ATERNITY : ACROSS 6. Produce coloured _ luni. 
1. Eating instrument suitable nosity. 
H for a musician ? 7. Usually of less than 10 gals, 
OSP ITAL 8. Poetic vowels. 8. Divide the other eight by 


CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 


The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 
the Ocean Trade Reutes of the Empire. 


' PLEASE HELP 
The Seamen’s hospital Society 
to look after him during illness or accident. 


596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE HOSPITALS. 
ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS £90,000. 





‘All Gifts gratefully received by The Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
* Dreadnought” Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 











The dangers of a 
seafaring life 


are faced gladly by British sailors. When 
(unemployed) they face the greater dangers 
of destitution, this Charity (founded 107 years 
ago) gives food, clothing, shelter and assistance 
to find work at sea. Total aided—over 167,000. 
Please help this most deserving class by sending 
a contribution to the Honorary Treasurer, 


Destitute Sailors’ Fund 


c/o The Sailors’ Home, Dock St., London, E. 1. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


Will you send a generous Christmas Gift ? 








ll. rev. Extraordinary results 
are obtained by it. 9. 
15. A measure of 19. 10. 
16. rev. A musician’s double ! 12. 
17. Customary practice will 13. 
make you one with a wise 14. 
man, 
19. ** An honourable murderer.” 
. Game of eastern origin. 
22. The number four. 2 
. Means of control. 

5. rev. 9 corspletes this story. 
. “He beats thee ’gainst the 
odds: thy lustre..., 

When he shines by.” z 
. rev. Necessary for a quarrel, 


fifty. 

rev. See 25. 

Personified doormat ? 

Comfort in tedium. 

Rat’s nose (anag.). 

When on this, the subject's 
under discussion. 

rev. Dramatic character who 
is the lowest part. 

. Often limited to attorneys 
and solicitors. 

rev. Were 18 to roar “that 
would hang us, every 
mother’s...” 

rev. 18 wanted this amount 
of provender. 


18. 


— 


24, 


be 


we are told, 30. 18 asked 36 to “.. . you 
29. A title of distinction in the your weapons in your 
east. hand.” 
31. Pol. ‘‘ This is the very .. i 90 sey, Pestiy ted 
of love.” mak ev. bes y ad, 
33. Italian leader needs an 234 See 35. 
affix. 35. (with 34). Food for thought! 
36. He was to bring 18 a honey- 37. Much of twenty-eight. 
bag. 
38. Belongs to the middle of 
two. SOLUTION TO 
39. Prosier us (anag.). CROSSWORD NO. 168 
DOWN 
2. It is in a French one, 
3. Inflammable oil. 
. - « Caesar, dead and 
turn’d to clay, 


Might stop a hole to keep 
the wind away.” 
. rev. The speaker of 4 asked, 
** What man dost thou . 
it for?” 


or 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 168 is The Rev. William 
Edie, Manse of -Inveresk, Musselburgh, Midlothian. 











Vic. 0283. 6/- to 1/4 Reserved. 
Mats. Boxing Day, Th., Sat. 2.30. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Mon, 8.30 (Subs. 8.45). 
HE GROUP THEATRE present 


T 
THE IMPRESARIG FROM SMYRNA 


& A New Harlequinade in the Italian Manner. 
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Rates for Prepaid 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 

















PERSONAL 





OOKPLATES.— Your own private design. Stamp for 
details.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 





LOTHINU and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
poor people in Kast London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial! 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





N choosing Christmas Presents, 
It is easy to go wrong, 





But, for smokers, there’s no problem, 
You have just to give TOM LONG. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tcan... and 1 will.’’—BRITISH INSTITUTE 0} 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





7 ENYA offers a delightful home, with good social 

amenities and sport, in healthy climate, for men 

with moderate capital, or income on which life would be 

difficult in England.—Full details from Col. KNaAGGs, 

Kenya Agent, East African Office, 106 Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 
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SPECTATOR iti 


Classified Advertisements 


1 _ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


EGYPT ‘SUDAN 
INDIA - CEYLON 


to PORT SAID £24 


WINTER RETURN TICKET £36 


to BOMBAY 
& KARACHI 
rrom E37 


troCOLOMBO 
FROM & j 38 






A 





eae 





FROM E42 





I EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St.,8.W.1, for particulars of that organisation. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





Nobody who has not experienced it knows the feeling 
of being destitute, and I thank God that I now see a prospect 
of escape from the slough of despair.” 

The above is an extract from a letter received from 
one of the many gentle poor whose distress we have 
been able to alleviate and we earnestly appeal for help 
that this work may continue. 

THIS CHRISTMAS PLEASE REMEMBER, 
THE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION, 
Chairman: Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE. 
Secretary: C. M. FINN. 
75 BROOK GREEN, W. 6. 





EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
R Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury ‘n 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Oitices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C, 1, gratefully acknowledged. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS, — An increasing List of 
I Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES'’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. (Telephone: Park 4144/5.) 








AVIES’S (Tutors for the Civil Service, Bar, &c.), 
D have moved to new premises at 

SUSSEX Housk, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Tel.: 4414. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS, Wednesday, JANUARY 8th 





NHE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 


67 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 7, 


SEND FOR DETAILS OF SPECIAL 
OFF-SEASON FACILITIES. 


The Service which maintains a high standard 
of excellence and combines the 
of luxurious travel with extremely 


amenities 
moderate 


passage rates. Steamers specially designed, 
constructed and equipped for tropical con- 
ditions. No Inside Rooms. Spacious Public 


Decks. 


Apartments and Extensive Promenade 


ELLERMAN'S 
CITY &HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel.: AVE. 9340. 

Tel.: Cent, 3840. 

Tel.: Cent. 922 


Tower Building, Liverpool. 





75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 











CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 


ACADEMY 


Oxford Street. 





Awarded the Volpi Cup at Venice, 1935, for the World’s 
Best Screen Performance. 
PAULA WESSELY 
(of ** Maskerade’’ fame) 


In 
“EPISODE” (A) 


Open Christmas Day, 5.30 p.m., and Boxing Day, 1 p.m. 
















D THE WORLD 
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Regular Sailings 





provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 
.ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 
¥ tion.—Write for Free Booklet to T. 8S. HEATON. 
3 King Street, Wallasey. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 





4OME and join our happy Christmas House Party. 
( Real Yuletide fare. Resident orchestra. Plentiful 
entertainment. From 10s. 6d. daily. | Programme 
Host, “ peal Houipays,” Bembridge, 1.0.W 


| 
| 
! 
Fg RRB NE, DEERE STL RS RANE SIE Tle 
| 


FARES from £110 


| TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
| between San rancisco, Seattle 
| or Victoria, E.C.. and Japan, China, 
| The Philippines. Low through 
| Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 
| 
| 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 


'f DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
‘And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. OUFF & CO., 
MON. 022 
CEN, 282 


General Agents 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel. 

or LOCAL TOURiST AGENTS. 


1, 
7. 


ToCALCUTTA 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON. 
specialises in edueational problems of boys from 
15-19. Examinations without ‘‘ cramming.” Liberty 
without license. | Ten years’ successes. Careers studied. 
Skiing. Modern Languages. Write Director, M. CHANLNG- 
PEARCE, M.A., Oxon. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








NSDAILE 

4, 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
|; BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
| from 10 to 18 years, 
| HWeadmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 
| Thorough General Education. All Games, 
| Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
| For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
| Clerks to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 














| a - 
| ' AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pu School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. ying fi 
Riding, Swimming. G 


prepared for usual examinations and for the Universi 
entrance or may specialise in Languages 
Fees £120-180 p.a. 





Domestic Science. 





| 
| park, woodland 93 acres. 
| 
| 
} 


( UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
| Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &e.—Particulars from 
| PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 











| 
| PFFVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully pre- 
i pared for home life or professional careers. Large, 
efficient staff. Individual attention. Good buildings and 
| grounds. Prospectus on application to the PkInciPaLs" 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


PEt 8 CcCOLLEG 
y Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 
12-19. Individual education and care. Modern languages. 
—Headmaster, J. M. 8. BARNARD, M.A, 














ART EXHIBITIONS 








EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6, 
(1) EDMUND BLAMPLED—Water Colours. 
(2) ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.W.S.—Water Colours. 
(5) ALAN DURST—Sculptures, 
(4) EARLY CHINESE PAINTINGS—Vizgnier Collection 








| 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &e., promptly executed. 
4MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss M. MACFARLANE(C) 44 Elderton Ra., Westcliff-on-Sea 





\ AKE MONEY Writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest pd. 
1 literary work.—SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth, 





a= FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 35D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 





| — EE —_— 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased. 

W =©6Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold (£7 oz.) 
and Silver, Brackets, Necklaces, Gold Dentures, Sovereigns, 
Coins ; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Sheffield Plate, Mc. Large or small quantities. 
offer at once. 








BENTLEY & COQ.. 
65, New Bond Street (facing Brook-st.) W.1. (May 


FOR THE TABLE, Xc. 





*  aseeaat adcaaaais GIFTS FROM MACKIE’S 


greetings, and we will 
lirect to you nds, 


Send your orders, enclosing 

post our famous Shortbread 

In tins, 2s. 10d., 4s. 10d., 7s. Id., 9s. 2d., post paid. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


Edinburgh, 2. 








| 
| 108 Princes Street, 
' 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% 


ny stagnant 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


% for 26 ; 


and 10% for 52. 


MISCELLANEOUS (€ (Continued) 





_—— — 


| ELGRAVE Club, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board, 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—VParticulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1,—Victoria 3347. 





Dig HH SPA.-WORCESTERSHTRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTE! 175 rooms all with h. & c, water, 
rooms with radiators, A.A, R.A.C, 
CULLEY, Manager, 


Suites 24 new 
Hild. Guide from J. T. 
Melville 
31295 


NEAR 


PVINBURGH CHE ALISON HOTEL 
4 Crescent, nse * Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. ‘Tel 
| UNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
a PEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON, 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
Make 
time and can secure special terms. 


up a party for Christmas. You will have a good 
Outdoor and indoor 


games and amusements. Golf, tennis, billiards, a lovely 
garden and moorland walks and drives 
SMEDLEYV'S— Gt. Dritain’s Greatest 


\ ATLOCK 
i Hydro, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres 
day. Illus, Prospectus free. ‘Two 


R' FRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 


Yor Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
Inchisive terms from 13s. per 
Kesident Physicians, 


Ask for Descriptive List (8d 180 INNS and 
lOTELS ine di by 
PEOPLE 'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
LTp 
GEORGE'S 


— 
‘ASSO TATION, 
ee; ae -teagicadet Housk, 193 
Strenr, W. 


YURREY, TRUST INNS | for 
, quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey 
Apply for List ** SS. stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
Trest,” Prudential Buildings, Kpsom Road, Guildford. 


excellent country 


THERE to stav in London.— THE LODGE, 1 Sf. 
\ George’s Square, S.W. 1 Room and breaktast, 
5s, a night or 30s, weekly (one night only, 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s, 6d, or 2 guineas weekly. 


MISC E LL ANE OUS 


ELIGHTFUL Christmas Giits. Finest quality 
D' scarves for men and women ; handspun and hand- 
woven Shetland wool: exclusive designs, all colours, 
Prices 9s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. Also purses, bags, &c. Parecls 
on approval; deposit or references.—KNOTTY AsuH 
WEAVERS, ean rite, Harrogate. 


I ONEGAT, Han Iwoven Tweed, sclected Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free | 


on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


REGENT | 





Then buy 


T AVE YOU COCK ROACH ne $? 
| “BLATTIS” PASTE: 


UNION COCKROACH 
universally and successfully 

Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HWowartTus, 
473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 1,6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


used in all parts of the 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
t to sell or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator OMices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2)°4 for 6 insertions, 5°4 for 13, 
74% for 26 and ars for 52. 


Where geod | 


appearance 
counts... mete 






4 De 
Super Razor Blade 
(rendered 100%, efficient 

by the “Eclipse” Razor) provides 
the clean-shaven appearance 


essential to every social activity. 
Razors 5/6 &3’6 Blades 3 for 14 


Sole Manufacturers £109 


| + JAMES. NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 





| OVERLOOKING THE GREEN. 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Strect, London, i 2 oie with vemitanve | to ensure insertion, not ie tater than Tuesday of each week. 


insiniainistiaintnceinii 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
Por Sale or To Let 





BY WAY OF CONTRAST 
MODERN self-contained flats in a genuine 
QUEEN ANNE residence, part of a famous 
Row attributed to Wren. In a quiet and 
unspoilt corner of the 
OLD TOWN, CLAPHAM 
(15 North Side, S.W. 4). 








| Within 15 minutes from the City and 


| West E nd. 


PANELLED. w ALLS, 
PERIOD FIREPLACES, 
LOFTY WINDOWS, 


Large Rooms and charming 


CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
REFRIGERATORS & POWER, 
MODERN SANITARY FITTINGS, 
RESIDENT PORTER, 

LOCK-UP GARAGES, 


Garden. 


The inclusive rentals from 
£110—£175 p.a. 
offer quite exceptional value, 
Apply to the Agents, 
GODDARD & SMITH, 


22, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
(Telephone: WHI, 2721.5 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Lstate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
(Phone: Crawley 32 
Please quote The S; 














SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


1147-8 ; Oxted 240; 
| 5p DE 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


hor Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


Serenouks Reigate O38, 


Telephone : 








BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER andSPaA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS.,. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STRATHEARN HYDKO., 

CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES, 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 


CLOSE, 





i 


GLASGOW.—MORE’s, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Ifants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK, 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCI RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 

—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 

—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 

Rd., S.W.7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 


GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).— 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (isle of Skve).—ROYAL,. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGEN? 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGHEL 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-IfTAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.-—HESKETIL PK., HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (ar.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Sstaffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts)-THEOBALD’S PARK. 


OBAN. 


OVERSTRAND. 





ARMS, 
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